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TUESDAY, MAY 20, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Livestock AND FrEp GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Buildmg, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives Poage, Jennings, Matthews, Hill, Harvey, 
and Simpson. 
Also present: Representatives Hagen, Johnson, McIntire, Dixon, 
Quie, Harrison, and Fisher. 
Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 
Mr. Poagcs. We are meeting here this morning to further consider 
the wool situation. 
I see we have several Members of Congress here whom I presume 
wish to discuss the wool bill. 
We would be glad to hear from any of you. 
Congressman Wayne Aspinall. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS OF THE FOURTH DISTRICT FROM THE STATE 
OF COLORADO 


Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, I would ask permission to have my 
at filed as if read, and then I will speak but just a moment to 
the bill. 

Mr. Poagsr. We will be glad to proceed that way, and without 
objection your statement will be made a part of the record. 

r. AsPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to appear before you 
today in behalf of a measure which I introduced in the Congress 
last summer to extend the provisions of the National Wool Act 
beyond its present expiration date of March 31, 1959. 

I introduced this bill, first of all, because of its great importance to 
my own district of western Colorado. I also introduced this bill 
because it is a measure which is vital not only to the entire State of 
Colorado but because of its benefits to all of the Nation as well. 

There are about 1,200,000 stock sheep in the State of Colorado. 
A large percentage of these harvest the natural grass resources of the 
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arid range lands as well as the mountain regions of my own district 
in western Colorado. I am proud to say that some of the finest wool 
in the Nation is produced in my district of Colorado and this area is 
also noted for its production of some of the finest and most appetizing 
lamb in the country. These lambs are marketed in the fall directly 
off our high forest areas and provide delicious food for America’s 
dining tables. 

My colleagues in the Congress from Colorado also appreciate the 
importance of this great industry because sheep are also contributing 
to the prosperity of their areas. Also, in counties east of my district 
in Colorado, over 500,000 lambs are fed annually. These lambs come 
from ranges not only in Colorado but also from Wyoming, New 
Mexico, Tones, and Montana to be finished on beet tops and other 
products of our Colorado farms. 

Colorado’s interest in the sheep industry may be judged by the 
fact that this is one of the most important Bon sah enterprises in 
our State, ranking third or fourth from year to year. In fact, nearl 
$30 million in new wealth is created in our State each year throug 
the marketing of lambs and wool. There are some counties and areas 
in Colorado that are largely dependent on the sheep industry for 
support of their business enterprises. I know that this holds true 
not only in Colorado but in a dozen other Western States where sheep 
utilize and convert into meat and wool, grass resources that would 
otherwise be wasted. I know, also, that sheep raising is becoming an 
enneny important enterprise in some of our Eastern and Southern 

tates. 

At the time the National Wool Act became law in 1954 the sheep 
industry of this Nation was in a desperate financial plight. Conditions 
beyond the control of sheep producers caused a drop in sheep numbers 
by almost half in the 12 years prior to 1954. In the interests of 
national defense, wool prices were frozen throughout World War II, 
while sheep production costs went steadily upward. Then after the 
war the tariff on imports of raw wool was cut by 25 percent. The 
~ unsatisfactory price support and loan programs established in an 
effort to alleviate conditions in the sheep industry, only piled up 
surpluses of wool in a Government stockpile. 

he National Wool Act of 1954 is the first program that has been 
established that has stopped further piling up of wool in Government 
storage. I am advised that not only is no wool going into storage 
since the establishment of this program, but also that the big stockpile 
that the Government had in storage has now all gone to market. 
This is, I think wonderful news. 

This is also a program that is tailor-made to meet the rather peculiar 
requirements of a commodity that must meet heavy foreign competi- 
tion here at home. In fact, wool and sugar are among those few com- 
modities of which we produce less than we consume. In the case of 
wool, we are producing a little more than one-third of our normal 
peacetime requirements. And, of course, during national emergencies, 
demand rises and foreign supplies become more difficult to obtain. 

I think the woolgrowers should be especially commended for estab- 


lishing a self-help program. Through the contribution of a part of the 
incentive payments on wool they are establishing a promotion and 
advertising program on both of their commodities—wool and lamb. 
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In the case of wool, this is an effort to offset huge advertising budgets 
of the synthetic fiber manufacturers and to hold wool’s rightful bee 
in the market on the basis of the unique qualities of this wonderful 
fiber. In the case of lamb, the promotion efforts are aimed at widen- 
ing demand in areas where la 1b consumption is low and also evening 
out price fluctuations when heavy supplies of lamb hit the markets. 

It is true that the Wool Act went into effect under two adverse 
conditions. One was a reduction in world prices of wool during the 
first 2 years of the program. The other was a prolonged drought in our 
Western and Southwestern States which has only subsided in the last 
few months. However, with the return of moisture we are finding a 
heavy demand for breeding ewes of all ages which is most indicative 
of the present great interest in increasing sheep numbers. That 
interest, I am sure, will continue if this act is extended, The Con- 
gress revived an old and important industry in this Nation with the 
establishment of the National Wool Act. It is highly essential that 
this vital and beneficial measure be continued and I cannot urge too 
strongly favorable action on this important piece of legislation. 

Mr. AspinauLu. Mr. Chairman, I ons, of course, been supporting 
this legislation since it was introduced into Congress, and just last 
year I introduced a bill which would provide for the extension of the 
Wool Act. 

Although not an expert in this field by any means, I feel that legis- 
lation has firmed up the woolgrowing industry, together with the 
sheep industry as such, the meat-producing industry, and it seems to 
me that in order to keep this particular industry in good shape and 
permit it to render to our national economy the value which it can, 
the Wool Act should be extended. 

Whether by an individual bill or by an omnibus bill, I would have 
no choice whatsoever. But I do feel that we must take care of this 
before the expiration of this act. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentlemen from Colorado 
a question? 

Mr. Poaae. Certainly. 

Mr. Drxon. Would you rather see the Wool Act bill by itself or 
included in an omnibus bill? 

Mr. AspINnALL. I personally would rather see it in an act by itself, 
Mr. Dixon, because then I feel that it can be given the attention 
that it itself deserves being an integral part of the law at the present 
time. 

Mr. Dixon. And you do not want it to be in either good or bad 
company; is that the idea? 

Mr. AsprInauu. I am not worried about the company that it might 
have, but I think that a piece of legislation that is as important as this 
particular piece of legislation deserves separate study and considera- 
tion by the Congress. 
+. Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment our friend from 
Colorado on his statement. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. The committee appreciates very much 
your statement. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Congressman Thomson of Wyoming. 
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STATEMENT OF HON, E. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
AT LARGE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
have a prepared statement, a copy of which was previously submitted 
to the committee, and I would like to have it placed in the record if I 
may. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection that may be done. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


SraTeMENT OF Hon, KerrH Tuomson, oF WYOMING 


Mr. Chairman, on August 29, 1957, I joined with many of my colleagues in 
introducing legislation to extend the National Wool Act or 1954, the number of 
my bill being H. R. 9532. On that date, speaking on the floor ‘of the House, I 
stated that it was essential “that legislation be enacted early in the next session 
to extend the act, if we are to avoid the harmful effect of uncertainty within the 
industry.’ I wish to congratulate the committee and the chairman for recognizing 
this need for early action by promptly requesting reports and arranging these 
hearings. 

The testimony in these hearings, previously submitted, has, generally, very well 
covered the need for legislation, as well as the justification of the enactment of 
this particular legislation, as a solution to the problem, at least for the immediate 
future. I will attempt to avoid burdening the record by repeating factual testi- 
mony that has not and cannot be controverted. 

The chaotic conditions of the industry existing prior to 1954 are well known. 
The fact that a conventional Government price-support program had only 
resulted in the accumulation of 150 million tons of wool in Government ware- 
houses, stored at taxpayers’ expense with a depressing effect upon the free market, 
is well recognized. The last of that wool has been removed from Government 
storage. 

I think it is important that we constantly keep before ourselves the fact that 
wool and sugar are the only two major agricultural crops which we produce in 
this country that are not produced in surplus or in excess of our rate of consump- 
tion. We produce in this country only about one-third of the wool which we 
consume. With regard to these commodities, the problem is a tariff problem, 
and not one of surplus commodities. The American producer of these products, 
as with almost all other agricultural or industrial products, simply cannot compete 
with the lower living standards, the lower wages, the lower taxes, and the lower 
costs of production in other countries. 

I think we must, also, constantly keep in mind that wool is certainly a basic 
agricultural commodity, in the sense that it affects the country as a whole. 
Sheep and wool are produced and fed in significant quantities in almost every 
State in the Nation. Livestock and livestock products account for by far the 
greatest portion of our farm income. When wholesale reductions occur in the 
production of sheep, as in the postwar period prior to 1954, the effect on all other 
segments of the agricultural economy is significant and is bad. Lands used for 
this production are diverted to the production of cattle or other agricultural 
products, with attendant price and supply dislocations. The fact that this 
decline in production of sheep has been halted has been a benefit to most other 
segments of agriculture. 

he effect of the act or its extension is not to place a tax burden on the American 
people, to produce an unneeded commodity, or a commodity in excess of require- 
ments. Revenues come only from tariff on imported wool. The solution could 
have been by tariff increases or by import quotas, but this was determined in 
1954 to be contrary to our trade policies. Wool is a strategic material which we 
need from domestic producers in greater quantities even than now produced. To 
provide for this incentive payment from the tariff revenues, rather than to provide 
higher tariffs or quotas, is not to give wool a preferred position over other primary 
agricultural products. These other agricultural products with regard to which 
we have price and supply problems are given far greater protection by either 
tariff, quotas, or absolute embargoes on imports. Even under the act, we are 
giving wool something less in the way of protection. 

Another thing I think we should remember is that, even though this legislation 
was the salvation of the important wool industry faced with outright extinction, 
it has not solved all of the problems. The price has improved. Without specu- 
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lating on the effect of the removal of the Commodity Credit stockpile, the fact 
is that payments in the initial year of operation were $58 million, or 44.9 per- 
cent of the market price, to maintain a 62-cent incentive level, whereas estimated 
yayments for this year will be something in the neighborhood of $20 million, or 
feck 15 to 20 percent of the price received on the market, to maintain the same 
support price of 62 cents. This shows a tendency to achieve the objective. The 
improvement in price has worked to the advantage of all segments of the industry 
and the consumer. Nevertheless, another important thing for us to remember is 
that the only market for American-produced wool is the American manufacturer 
and the American consumer. 

It is alarming that mill consumption is running 17 percent below a year ago. 
Without speculating on what would have happened had there been no drought, 
it is of concern that our production in 1957 was only 226 million pounds, and far 
short of the 300-million-pound objective, and that imports still make up two- 
thirds of the domestic consumption. 

These problems yet remain unsolved. I bring this out because I want my col- 
leagues to fully understand that the passage of this legislation is not in any way 
going to lessen my support for general legislation that will provide adequate pro- 
tection and a proper share of the market for domestic producers of all products. 
When their production and their price are being adversely affected by unfair for- 
eign competition due to cheap labor, lower taxes, and the taking advantage of our 
successful effort to raise the standard of living for all of our people, it is in the 
interest of every American businessman, laboring man, and agricultural producer 
that this overall situation be corrected. I shall continue to work to that end after 
the passage of this legislation, just as I have while the 1954 law was in effect. 
There is no market for American wool in Japan or other cheap-labor countries. 
The problems of the American woolen mills and manufacturers must be solved. 
In the interest of the general economy, this extends to cotton and other American 
products. American workers must be kept employed to provide a customer for 
agricultural products at a fair price to the producer. The great intra-American 
mass market must be preserved so that our country can continue to advance and 
raise our standard of living for all of the people as an example and an incentive to 
the rest of the world. This is in the interest and to the advantage of the free 
world and can, in my opinion, be done without any damage, but rather advantage, 
to the free world. The overall effect will be to promote sound trade and not to 
improperly restrict trade. 

In the meantime, this act that has proved itself should be extended. The 
extension should be for an indefinite period. Even with the passage of more 
general legislation, it is impossible to determine how long it would take to remove 
the necessity for this legislation. That decision would always rest in the hands 
of Congress, as the inherent right of Congress to change the law as needed would 
not be affected. Placing it on an indefinite extension, however, would give the 
additional confidence in the future needed to bring about the required expansion 
of the industry with consequent lessening of pressure on other agricultural com- 
modities. Because of the indefinite extension and the uncertainty of economic 
conditions now and for an indefinite future, the limitation of sources of revenue 
to specific duties should be eliminated to assure adequate financing in all events, 
which would still be without any burden on general revenues and would only be 
a@ payment in lieu of tariff from present tariff income. 

The extension of this act is esséntial in the interest of all of agriculture, in 
the best interest of all of America and of Americans everywhere. I urge that 
this be done without delay. 


Mr. THomson. I would just like to comment on that statement. 
Time is getting short for this very necessary legislation, and I sin- 
cerely hope the committee will see fit to act upon it with due haste. 
I appreciate the committee has gone into it and has been acting with 
diligence. I hope the bill can be reported out shortly. I think it is 
particularly important at this time, with the condition of the wool 
market, that the bill should be reported and acted upon. I believe 
it will operate to restore confidence in the woolgrowing industry. 

Furthermore, I would like to point out that wool and sugar are the 
two main agricultural commodities that we raise in this country in 
a lesser supply than which we consume them, and I think that the 
expansion of the wool activity will have a very desirable effect upon 
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other agricultural products, not only upon other forms of livestock, 
particularly beef, but, also, upon other crops in our irrigated areas, 
particularly, as well as the humid areas. A great number of those 
sheep are grazed upon irrigated pastures, and, if they were not used 
for that purpose, the Jand would be diverted to the production of 
other agricultural crops. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will report this out very shortly 
and we can get action. 

Mr. Poags. Mr. Thomson, you may have commented on it in 
your statement, but the only serious argument about this bill that 

have heard is relating to the promotion features rather than to the 
subsily features. 

\ Did you discuss that at all? 

Mr. Txuomson. I did not discuss it at length, Mr. Chairman. I 
think the promotion features have worked out quite well and have | 
merit. : 

I believe that the majority of people in our area would like to see 
it continued. 

Mr. Poaas. As is? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. Poagcs. Any questions? 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Thomson, with regard to the promotion features, 
is it not true that there is an additional angle in the promotion of 
wool and sheep, than just to meet? 

Mr. Tuomson. That is quite correct. 

There is a competitive product in the synthetic fibres involved in 
wool, and also, of course, under this program, I think the Government 
has an interest in seeing some of these funds used to promote the sale 
through normal channels to reduce any Government participation 
there might be. 

Mr. Dixon. Therefore, the meat promotion program that we have 
now does not cover all the needs of the wool program. 

Mr. Tuomson. No; that is correct. 

Mr. Dixon. Would you prefer to have this bill come out on its own 
merit, or be included in one omnibus bill with other measures? 

Mr. Tuomson. I would be very hopeful, particularly at this stage 
in the session, that the bill could come out by itself and be considered 
solely on its own merits. I think it is important that we get some 
action upon this quickly in that it would have a very desirable effect 
upon the wool market. 

a I believe there would be less controversy if it came out by 
itself. 

Mr. Dixon. Then you would like it to come out as soon as possible? 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that is very important, with the condition 
of the wool market today, that it should come out as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. Dixon. What is the relative importance of wool in agriculture 
in your State? 

Mr. Tuomson. Wool is one of the most important agricultural prod- 
ucts. I think that we are about second in the Nation. Second only 
to the chairman’s State there as far as the production of wool is con- 
cerned, and certainly there is unrest at the present time with wool 
being sold, what little is being sold, just a little bit under, or a little 
bit over 40 cents a pound. 
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Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Thomson and Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poaae. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hacen. I have one question in connection with Dr. Dixon’s 
questioning. 

This act does not expire until next year, does it? 

Mr. Toomson. No; it does not, Congressman Hagen. But on the 
other hand, people are planning their herds and flocks, and it leaves 
them with an uncertain condition. 

So that I think it is very important, as I mentioned last August 29— 
I think when several of us introduced this legislation, including your- 
self—it is important that we act at this session of Congress so as to be 
able to give them a look into the future so they can plan their opera- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you know offhand what the latest date next year 
would be for passage that would prevent a hiatus of time in the opera- 
tion of the program? 

Mr. THomson. It seems to me, and I am not positive about this, 
that is in April, which would be very difficult, to get the bill considered 
and through both Houses of Congress, probably a conference, and 
signed by the President by that time. 

Mr. Poags. Thank you very much, Congressman Thomson. 

Mr. Toomson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, I express my appreciation to the committee for the action 
on this and the diligence chive have shown. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poaas. Congressman Ullman, of Oregon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
OREGON 


Mr. Utuman. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for 
the opportunity of appearing here to make a very brief statement, 
I would like to have my statement appear in the record. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection it will be included in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Testimony or Hon. At ULLMAN, OF OREGON 


Chairman Poage, I want to thank you and the other members of this subeom- 
mittee for this opportunity to appear before you this morning in support of legis- 
lation extending the National Wool Act of 1954. I am very pleased to be a sponsor 
of H. R. 9535, which is one of the legislative proposals before you today. 

Mr. Chairman, there is little need to dwell on the adverse economic conditions 
which existed in the sheep industry in 1954. The war years and the postwar years 
dealt harshly with the industry and sheep producers were feeling the cost-price 
squeeze long before this problem became the chronic ailment of large segments 
of American agriculture. Feed, labor, land, equipment, marketing, and trans- 
portation costs moved relentlessly upward while wool prices remained frozen 
throughout World War II. Following the war, keen competition from low-cost 
areas of the world complicated an already critical problem. It is small wonder 
that the 12-year period from 1942 to 1954 witnessed a 45-percent drop in the 
country’s sheep population. 

Oregon was among the hardest hit of the major sheep-producing States. In 
1931 sheep numbers in the State had reached a high point of 2,679,000 head. By 
1942 this figure was reduced by more than a million head and by 1954 Oregon 
recorded only 811,000 sheep and lambs. The percentage decrease for the years 
1942-54 was a staggering 50 percent. What had once been a major industry in 
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the Second Congressional District and in the State of Oregon in general was 
rapidly reaching the point of extinction. 
ior to 1954, various approaches to the problem were tried. A loan and 
urchase program was initiated by the Federal Government but it merely resulted 
in the accumulation of a costly Government stockpile while giving little permanent 
relief to the average sheep producer. The decline in domestic production con- 
tinued despite a sizable increase in United States wool consumption. 

It became increasingly apparent, therefore, that traditional Government pro- 
grams previously applied to surplus-producing segments of the agricultural econ- 
omy could not be successfully applied to an industry not producing a surplus 
supply. Moreover, it was agreed at the time that the international situation 
prohibited tariff increases which would have afforded the sheep industry a measure 
of protection. 

Faced with these problems and cognizant of the strategic military importance 
of wool, Congress enacted the National Wool Act of 1954. It was a new approach 
to an old problem but it is one that I believe has worked admirably well and which 
deserves to be continued. By encouraging an annual production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool, Congress has made the Nation less vulnerable to future 
wool shortages. By utilizing an incentive price system which allows domestic 
production to be sold in normal marketing channels, the 150 million pounds of 
wool stored in warehouses at high cost to the Government has been successfully 
eliminated. Moreover, these developments have occurred without upsetting 
tariff policies incorporated in trade agreements but rather the national wool pro- 
gram has made existing tariff receipts do double duty by financing the incentive 
payment part of the program. 

There is yet another provision of the National Wool Act which I believe to be 
of extreme importance. I refer to section 708 of the act which authorizes a self- 
help program designed to promote the use of wool and the consumption of lamb. 
In an economy where competition is keen and advertising commonplace, promo- 
tional programs have an important role to play. I think the American Sheep 
Producers Council is to be congratulated on their program and I think it is safe 
to predict that within a few years the council’s promotional activities may become 
fully as important to the sheep industry as the incentive payments. 

Mr. Chairman, the limited time during which the wool program has been in full 
operation has produced encouraging results. Despite drought conditions in the 
Southwest and in certain areas of the Far West, production is on the way up. A 
once profitable industry is finding renewed vigor and the economy of sheep- 
producing areas is receiving a much needed boost. 

In 1954 the 811,000 head of sheep in Oregon grossed $7,852,000. In 1955 the 
industry grossed $8,803,000 and in the following year, $9,115,000. When com- 
plete data is available for 1957, I am certain a continued dollar rise will be appar- 
ent. I am equally confident that given normal weather conditions, other sheep- 
producing areas of the country will experience a similar rise. 

I firmly believe that this improvement is directly traceable in many respect to 
the adoption of the National Wool Act. However, like most difficult problems, a 
SS . answer to the decline in the sheep industry will take time. Progress 

as been made since 1954, but a 15-year decline cannot be totally erased over- 
night. It takes time to build up flocks just as it takes time to fully implement a 
self-help marketing program. 

Mr. Chairman, the sheep industry, armed with the national wool program, has 
demonstrated its ability to help itself. I am firmly convinced that they are 
deserving of a requested extension of the Wool Act. I know that the members of 
this subcommittee will give this legislation sympathetic attention and I am 
hopeful that they will approve legislation similar to that I have introduced. 

ay I again thank you for the courtesy extended to me this morning. 


Mr. Uxtiman. In Oregon we have witnessed a very serious decline 
in the sheep industry, I think probably the most serious in the country 
po to the adoption of this Wool Act. In 1931 we had 2,679,000 

ead, and then by 1954 this had been reduced to 811,000, which was 
a drastic decline in this industry. Since 1954 the number of sheep has 
remained stable and the gross income from this industry has raised 
each year: $7,800,000 in 1954, $8,800,000 in 1955, $9 million in 1956. 
And this has stabilized the industry to the point where the sheep 
people are now looking forward with some anticipation to the future 
of this industry that has been so important in Oregon in the past. 
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I very much favor the enactment of this legislation, the continua- 
tion of the Wool Act. I feel it is very important to the economy of 
my region. 

Mr. Poacsr. Any questions of Mr. Ullman? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Utiman. Fine. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 

Mr. Poacs. Congressman Berry, of South Dakota, is next. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I have only a very short statement. 
I previously filed my thoughts and ideas on the bill, but I would 
like to ask that this wool bill not be tied in with the general agricultural 
bill for 2 or 3 reasons. 

Primarily because wool is the one crop that is in short supply, 
whereas the other crops are in surplus. It should stand on its own 
feet, separate and apart from these other crops. 

Second, I am certain that the Reciprocal Trade Act will be passed, 
and if so it places wool in that much more of a precarious or serious 
position. The incentive program has proven to be sound, it has 
worked out, and it has provided a good price. 

I think that if we continue the program as it is, extend the program 
for another 4 years, that we can build up a good domestic price and 
production without adversely affecting the foreign trade of this 
country. 

I want to say again that if the sheep industry were returned to 
where it once was in this country, that we would have no surplus of 
any crops because the acreage that is producing surplus crops today, 
could take up the slack in the acr eage, producing a crop that can be 
used domestically. And I think it would solve the surplus problem 
in these United States if we gave a protective tariff, which can not 
be done. But if we build up the sheep industry to where it once 
was, I think it would solve the entire surplus difficulty we are having 
in this country. 

Mr. Poaaes. I did not quite understand your statement, Mr. Berry. 
I did not understand about protective tariff. Did you ‘say we had 
to have it in order to build it up, or we did not need it? 

Mr. Berry. No; I say we are not going to get it, we know that. 
But this program is a substitute and is building back the sheep 
numbers. And if we had our sheep in numbers back to where they 
once were, we would have no surplus problem in this country. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Berry, just how much has it brought back? 

Mr. Berry. How much has it brought back? Actually, it has not 
brought in numbers, we have not increased too much during the 
past 4 years, primarily because of the drought in the Western States. 

Mr. Hit. If the gentleman will yield, the history of the numbers 
of sheep in the United States is interesting to analyze. After we had 
the teriffic losses of the 40’s, the increase since then has been in the 
small herds of sheep in the eastern part of the country. In the great 
western range, in your area and in most of the areas of those who have 
testified, the increase has not amounted to too much because, No. 1, 
the sheep area on which they feed, having once been taken off the 
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range, replaced by cattle, does not very often change back. Now 
the truth is that we lost between 35 and 39 percent of all the western 
herds, the big sheep herds went out of existence. Now here are the 
latest figures: The high for sheep in the United States was 49,340,000 
in 1942. Then they dropped down to the low in 1950 of 26,182,000. 
These are from the Department of Agriculture, beginning in 1938 and 
going through to 1957. By 1957 we have gone from 26,182,000 up 
to, in 1957, 26,370,000. 

Now what I wanted to show, that increase has been very slow 
because of the fact the increase has been in the eastern part of the 
United States, what you call and I call the farm flocks. That is 
worth taking into consideration. And if we are not going to lose our 
sheep production and wool production, we have to bring back the 
large lioap producers in the western area. 

n as you said just a moment ago, that land is suitable for this 
kind of flocks of sheep. However, when once lost, it is very, very 
hard to have them return. 

Mr. Poace. Might I ask a question off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berry. The operation of a sheep ranch is so entirely different 
from the operation of a cattle ranch that it takes a long time to get 
back into the operation of sheep in a country after it has been developed 
as a cattle country. 

Mr. Hixu. Well the gentleman is well aware of the hard time we 
have had, and no one knows better than our good chairman here, in 
getting sheepherders. We have been passing special legislation to 

ring them from foreign countries. 

You see what I am driving at? Why do we do that? Because 
the big ranchers practically eliminated that whole type of workman, 
or herder, when we permitted the price of wool and the price of lambs 
to drop so low they could not afford to continue in the sheep and wool 
production. 

Mr. Poags. Again off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Burry. If we had a dependable long-range program that these 
stockmen knew would not be dumped over in a couple of years or so, 
I am convinced that a lot of them would go back into the sheep 
business. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is true. 

Mr. Berry. And that is primarily the reason that I am pressing 
so hard for passage of this Act, so that we can get back 

Mr. Hitz. If the gentleman will yield further, that is a good 
argument, but it does not only apply to sheep, it applies to other 
farm programs as well. No farm program should be of short duration. 

Mr. Berry. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. And that raises the question, Mr. Berry, that I 
wanted to ask you when you first made your pronouncement that 
you wanted this separate and apart from everyone else’s legislation. 

I think I recognize the importance of the sheep business. It has 
been pointed out here this morning, my State produces more sheep 
than any State in the Union, and I think I understand how important 
it is, and I am for developing it. However, are sheep any more 
important to this Nation than wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, dairying? 
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Mr. Berry. Your problem is entirely different, though, Mr. 
Chairman. Your problem, with all of these other crops, is a surplus 
problem. Here we have a shortage. And if we would build up this 
crop that is in short supply it would help solve these other problems. 

Mr. Poaae. I fully agree with you on that. I thought that was 
a fine statement that you made suggesting that it was desirable to 
promote the sheep industry in order to absorb some of this land from 
other crops. I think that is sound, and I go along with you on it. 

However, it does not make any difference whether your crop is in 
short supply or long supply from the standpoint of the farmer. He is 
in just as desperate a condition when he is broke growing wheat as he 
is when he is broke raising sheep. 

I am just wondering if you feel that we should pass legislation, sin- 
gling out one industry, and say that we are going to see that you get 
immediate action, and say to the rest of the people ‘‘You just wait 
here, wait in line, we will do nothing for you now.” 

Do you feel we ought not to do anything about wheat, about cotton, 
about corn this year? 

Mr. Berry. Well, as the gentleman knows, I have been over here a 
good many times on wheat 

Mr. Poaar. I know you have. 

Mr. Berry. And corn. Not so much on cotton, but—— 

Mr. PoaGe. We appreciate the fact that you have. 

Mr. Berry. The point I was trying to make is this, I do not think 
that this industry has any more connections with the crops that are in 
surplus than trying in the fishing industry. 

Mr. Poagsn. Well, Mr. Berry, you have not watched the way some 
of these people have voted, and the way some of these members have 
voted if you feel that there is no connection. As quick as they 
have gained what they wanted for their industry, they have literally 
thumbed at everyone else. 

And we have not forgotten it either. 

Mr. Berry. Well I noticed last year that that was right, yes, on 
certain commodities. 

Mr. Poacr. We want to take care of the sheep industry. Please 
understand this committee wants to do it and intends to do it, but we 
feel a responsibility to everyone else, too. 

Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, this is all very interesting to me, 
coming from Illinois. I understood this sheep program was sort of 
a trial Brannan run. 

Mr. Poaae. I think it has worked very well. 

Mr. Simpson. It has been accused of doing that. 

But the thing that inflates my curiosity, is that it apparently has 
not raised the population of the sheep in this country. 

Mr. Berry. I think it is safe to say, Mr. Simpson, that the problem 
has been that we started it out in a series of dry years, drought years, 
when the West was gripped with drought. Now, I do not think the 
program has had an opportunity to demonstrate its——— 

Mr. Simpson. It has just been the opposite in the grass country on 
cattle. The very fact that they had a drought in Texas, and in the 
range areas, has caused the feeder, or the rancher, to sell his herds, 
and now he is building back up and not letting those cows and heifers 
go to market. And that has put up the price of cattle. 
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Has it done the same thing as to sheep? 

Mr. Berry. Well, there are two things in this act. 

One is the wool support to increase the price of wool. 

The second is the promotion program to promote lamb and so forth. 
You do not build up these programs in just 2 or 3 years, particularly 
when you hit drought years. 

Mr. Srmpson. I understood you, or someone here, to say this morn- 
ing that what had caused the program not to increase the population 
of sheep in this country was the drought. 

Now speaking on the cattle side of it, the drought that caused the 
price of cattle to go up, has it done the same thing for sheep? 

Mr. Berry. You mean the cattle numbers? 

The cattle numbers have not gone up. 

Mr. Suvpson. No, I am talking about the price. 

Mr. Berry. Our problem is not a domestic problem in wool. Our 
problem is the pulling of wool in here through our imports. If we 
had a tariff, we would not have any of this—— 

Mr. Simpson. I am not trying to press the problem, but I have not 
received an answer to my inquiry. The very thing that made cattle 
go up is the fact that the people in the West are holding the cows 
and the heifers, keeping them off the market, which is their privilege, 
to raise more cattle. Now, that has caused cattle to go up due to a 
scarcity in the market. 

The same thing happened i in hogs. I would like to know if a similar 
population has come about in the case of sheep. Has it made the 
price in the market of sheep go up? 

Mr. Berry. | think the price of mutton—— 

Mr. Poager. To give you an answer, the number of cattle was sub- 
stantially reduced as a result of the drought. There was a much 
larger reduction in the number of cattle than there was in the number 
of sheep percentagewise. In fact, these figures show that your sheep 
pepulation at least remained approximately static—while it did not 
increase, as you pointed out, it did not decrease. 

The drought normally w ould have reduced the sheep numbers very 
materially, but we did have a program that was working, as I analyze 
it, and the program was successful enough that it prevented a reduc- 
tion in the number of sheep. 

There was no such program for cattle, and the cattle population 
did reduce materially. 

Now, then, when we come back to restocking the range, there is 
a much greater incentive to buy cattle, which are in short supply 
than to buy sheep, which at least lane their own numbers during 
the drought. 

And I think, as the witness says, largely due to this program, the 
sheep population, while it did not increase absolutely, it inc reased 
relatively because all other livestock operations in that area decrease, 
and the sheep population remained at least static during the drought 
as the result of this program. 

Mr. Simpson. That brings me to another question, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not know exactly how long this sheep program has been in effect. 

Mr. Poage. Four years. 

Mr. Berry. Three. 

Mr. Simpson. But the question is—at least you have about 50 
million sheep population. Then due to importations they got out 
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of the sheep business, they could not get herders, they had to send 
the wool to New England to be cleaned, and it was a lot of trouble. 
And the supposition was that if this legislation were passed, it would 
increase the sheep population, thereby making more wool available in 
this country. 

I would like to know whether that has actually been brought about. 

Mr. Poaas. I would be glad to suggest that while it has not actually 
increased the total amount of wool by any substantial figure, it has 
at least maintained our wool supply during a period when all other 
livestock was actually decreasing. And the fact that wool remained 
static indicates that some kind of a program was operating. And 
this was the program that was in effect. It seems to me it indicates 
clearly it was working. 

Had you had a period in which all livestock was running along 
normally, then you could have properly demanded that wool show an 
increase. But, when you have a period when everything else is de- 
clining and wool remains static, it seems to me that you have proven 
that the program must have increased production. 

Mr. Stmpson. Has it shown more wool produced in this country in 
4 years? 

Mr. Hit. Yes. Let me read the figures to you. We were as low 
as 269 million pounds of wool—that is, domestic production—and then 
we come back to over 300 million in 1955 and 1956 and 1957. It is 
almost 300 million right through those years 

Mr. Simpson. Then the same number of sheep produced more wool? 

Mr. Hitt. No; it gives the sheep practically the same, 27 million. 

Mr. Simpson. We have more pounds of wool with the same number 
of sheep; so the sheep must have produced more wool—if it is domestic. 

Mr. Hitt. It is domestic that I am reading. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, there has been a 3 percent increase in the wool and 16 
percent increase in the ewe lambs. 

Mr. Simpson. Do the people in the wool-producing area and the 
sheep-gr owing area feel that the program is right, and do they want it 
continued? 

Mr. Berry. They do. 

Mr. Simpson. That is all, 

Mr. Poacs. Thank you very much, Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. Thank you. 

Mr. Poacs. Do we have other Members of Congress? 

We have Congressman Burdick of North Dakota who will submit a 
statement. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Usuer L. Burpick, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
From THE State or Norta DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Usher L. Burdick- 
I reside at Williston, N. Dak., and am senior Congressman from that State, 
which is a large producer of wool. 

We all know that wool is a strategic element of our economy and an important 
segment of our national wealth. The Congress has re a the fact that 300 
million pounds of shorn wool annually are necessary to the Nation’s security and 
welfare. 

From testimony which has been brought to my attention, it is apparent that 
this goal cannot possibly be reached in less than 8 years from the time the Wool 
Act took effect on April 1, 1954. As you all know, at that time the wool indus- 
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try was in a sad and depressed situation, and it is clear that its revitalization 
and recovery of the production lost prior to that time will take approximately 
15 years. In addition, other special problems facing our woolgrowers will take 
that much time, or more. The provisions of the original Wool Act of 1954 were 
limited to 4 years so that Congress could see what progress was being made. 
From all over the country in regions where wool is being produced we have letters 
showing the phenomenal success which has been attained. 

We have no stockpiles of wool. It is not being stored in warehouses with 
resultant high cost to the Government. On the contrary, every pound produced 
is being marketed and moved into channels of consumption. Flocks are no 
longer being liquidated, but wool is still in deficient supply and needs different 
treatment than do commodities which are in surplus supply. 

The wool now being produced is less than one-third of our normal peacetime 
requirements, and all imported wool must be shipped 6,000 to 12,000 miles, with 
the hazards inherent in bringing it such long distances. There is also to be con- 
sidered the lower cost of. producing wool in other countries, which works a definite 
hardship on our own sheepmen and have forced many of them out of business in 
the past. 

It therefore appears to me highly desirable that the Wool Act should be in- 
definitely extended. Any limitation placed upon its extension at this time would 
seem to me to work against the interests of the woolgrowers and of the Nation 
at large. 

I therefore respectfully request the committee to give favorable consideration 
to my bill, H. R. 11953, and to other identical bills now before you. 


Mr. Poaas. Mrs. Gracie Pfost wishes to have announced that she 
was unable to appear in person because of her own subcommittee 
meeting this morning, but that she would submit a statement. 

(The document aboead to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Gracie Prost, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
Strate oF IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman, My name is Gracie Pfost, and I am a Member of Congress from 
Idaho. I appreciate this opportunity of stating my views because I am a sponsor 
of — of the bills you are considering to extend the National Wool Act (H. R. 
9973). 

The sheep industry of Idaho presently brings into the State a cash income of 
approximately $25 million annually. This provides a livelihood for a number of 
our citizens, as well as tax revenues for our schools, roads and the other needs of 
our State. I am convinced that extension of the National Wool Act is essential 
for the survival of this important industry. 

My State of Idaho is fortunate in having some of the finest natural grasses in 
the United States, and the harvesting of this natural resource through the raising 
of sheep has long been an important factor in our agricultural economy. Fifteen 
years ago, at the beginning of World War II, Idaho’s sheep population totaled 
1,858,000. A number of economic factors plaguing the sheep industry in the 
years that followed reduced the number of sheep that roamed Idaho’s hills, 
valleys, and deserts by 46 percent. The same story was repeated in most of the 
other important sheep raising States, and the sheep industry became an un- 
profitable enterprise. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 has reversed that downward trend. In fact, 
Idaho’s stock sheep population on January 1 of this year was 5 percent higher 
than it was a year ago. The number of ewe lambs has also increased, and is 
almost 6 percent over what it was a year ago. Ewe lambs are the future breeding 
stock of the sheep industry, and I am convinced they will be producing lambs in 
Idaho 2 years from now if the National Wool Act is extended. 

- The sheep producers of Idaho are especially interested in the self-help promotion 

program which has been established under the National Wool Act. Under this 
program growers contribute a portion of their incentive payments to nationwide 
advertising of both lamb and wool. Since the sale of wool accounts for only 20 to 
25 percent of the cash income Idaho Sheep producers receive, and the sale of 
lambs accounts for from 75 to 80 percent, you can see why these producers are 
interested in a program which promotes both lamb and wool. Incidentally, while 
Idaho is noted all over the Nation for her wonderful potatoes, let me mention 
right here that some of the finest and most appetizing lamb gracing the dining 
tables of the Nation is raised on the wonderful natural grasses of Idaho. 
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The present promotion program on lamb has two primary objectives: 

1. The first is to widen the outlet for lamb. Three-fourths or more of our total 
lamb production is consumed in two areas on the east and west coasts. If demand 
for lamb can be widened in areas where consumption is low, it will greatly 
strengthen our markets. 

2. The second objective is to increase the popularity of the less expensive cuts 
of lamb. Leg of lamb and lamb chops move readily, but if the less expensive 
cuts can be popularized, packers and retailers can reap higher profits from the 
entire lamb carcass. 

Idaho sheep producers are also most interested in the wool promotion program. 
They feel this program is also vital, especially at the present time, when synthetic 
fiber manufacturers are financing huge advertising programs, and the consuming 
public must be kept thoroughly conscious of the virtues and unique quantities of 
the wool fiber. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this subcommittee, the renewal of the National 
Wool Act of 1954 is necessary if the woolgrowing industry of the United States 
is to be continued on a healthy, expanding basis. The fact that so many of my 
colleagues have introduced the bill to extend the National Wool Act indicates 
they realize the importance of this act to the sheep industry all over the Nation. 
| hope this subcommittee will take favorable action on the measure. 

Many thanks for your courtesy in giving me this time to testify. 


Mr. Poager. Mr. Krueger, a member of our own committee, notified 
us that he would be here to present his statement this morning. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STaTEMENT OF Hon. Orro KRUEGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE State oF NortH DakorTa 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, since I introduced H. R. 9675, 
to extend the National Wool Act of 1954, at the request of North Dakota woo!- 
growers, there have been some changes in this legislation which have won the 
wholehearted support of woolgrowers throughout my State. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear in behalf of two amendments, which I understand are being 
proposed formally by Congressman Fisher. 

The first of these amendments is to eliminate the 4-year time period which the 
extension would grant, thus allowing the 300-million-pound shorn wool goal to be 
the limiting factor, rather than a given date. 

The second proposal, with which I[ also concur, would permit the Department 
of Agriculture to use moneys up to a limit of 70 percent of ad valorem duties on 
wool as well as the 70 percent of specific duties now provided in the act. There 
is a danger that the original limit might be insufficient to accomplish the purposes 
of the act. This is particularly true in view of less revenues from raw wool tariffs 
and the increasing imports of wool fabrics. 

I believe both of the amendments are sound, Mr. Chairman, and wish to 
express my support of them. 


Mr. PoaGe. Mr. Porter, of Oregon, has written a letter explaining 
that he could not be here today, but that he was in sympathy with 
this bill, and asked that his letter be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows: ) 

Houske oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1968: 
Hon. W. R. Poaae, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains, 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I understand that legislation proposing the extension of 
the National Wool Act for 4 years will be considered Tuesday, May 20, by your 
subcommittee. I regret that I will be unable to appear before you in person 
and respectfully request that this letter be considered as 2 part of the official 
hearing record. 

The legislation proposed is of prime concern to the Governor of my State, the 
Honorable Robert D. Holmes, and to the State director of agriculture, Robert J. 
Steward. Both of them believe there is desirability for extending the National 
Wool Act for another 4-year period, as proposed by Representative Aspinall 
(H. R. 9539) and others. 
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They have sent to me information which indicates that Oregon’s sheep industry 
has shown definite and measurable signs of stabilization and strength since passage 
of the original act in March of 1954. 

I agree with them that it is important to preserve and strengthen industries 
and sources of new wealth. They see for the Oregon sheep industry a much 
brighter future. As Governor Holmes wrote me on January 23, 1958: 

‘The trend in recent years has seen a shift of production from Eastern Oregon 
range lands to Western Oregon farms and ranches. This can mean a stronger wool 
and lamb industry throughout the entire State because of the added diversification 
it brings to smaller farm units.’’ 

This can mean a great deal to my State and the Fourth Congressional District 
of Oregon. I hope the committee will give the proposed legislation every possible 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
CuaruEes O. Porter, Member of Congress. 

Mr. Poaae. Congressman Miller, of Nebraska, asked permission 
to include a telegram from the manager of the Nebraska Wool Growers 
Association, which telegram will be included, 

(The letter and telegram referréd to are as follows:) 

Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. Haroup D. Cootey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cooter: I trust the Agrievlture Committee will see fit to report the 
wool bill which has been of considerable benefit to the indstry. 

If some improvements can be made, well and good. Otherwise I believe they 
are satisfied with the present arrangements. 

I ask permission to inchide a telegram from the manager of the Nebraska Wool 
Growers Association in which they urge early, favorable action by yo ir committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. MILLER, 


Member of Congress, Fourth District, Nebraska. 


Representative A. L. MILuEr, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Wool Act hearings reopen in Hose Agriculture Committee 10 a. m. Tuesday. 
Wool Growers Association urges early action by committee. We greatly appre- 
ciate your efforts in our behalf and earnestly hope you can contact committee 


members expressing your interest. 
Cart NADASEY, 


General Manager, Nebraska Wool Growers Association. 
Mr. Poacs. The letters and the statements will be included without 
objection in the record, and the committee will note the interest of 


these members. : 
We have with us Congressman Fisher, who probably represents 
more sheep than anyone else in the United States. He has been before 


our committee before. 
We are always glad to have you, and we will be glad to hear from 


you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. O. C. FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 21ST DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 


TEXAS 


Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time of the com- 
mittee. I testified before when you had the other hearing. 

Since you refer to the number of sheep in my district, I might point 
out, as a good example, what the gentleman from Illinois referred to in 
regard to the difficulty in raising the number, in developing his 
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questioning, even though my district normally grows more sheep 
than any other district in the country, during the drought it dropped 
down to at least 50 percent in total number, and except for the 
program undoubtedly would have dropped more. 

I strongly support this program. I hope the committee finds it 
proper to “handle the bill separately, since it does deal with a little 
different situation than most of the crops. But of course, it is for the 
committee to decide. 

Mr. Hii. Let me ask you a question. What percentage of sheep 
actually were increased in numbers in your area because of this 
legislation? 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, right at this time the fact that we have an 
incentive program is causing a lot of people to try to build up their 
flocks. ‘They have some stability, something to look forward to. 

Actually there is no way of knowing how much the drop would 
have been except for the program. But certainly there would have 
been more of a drop except for this program. 

Mr. Hiuu. And it is increasing the number of sheep? 

Mr. Fisuer. Now that we have finally had rain, this program will 
have a lot to do with the sheep numbers in the district I represent. 

Mr. Hitit. Then would you express an opinion of how long a time 
we should extend the program? 

Mr. Fisnpr. I think it should be extended at least for the 4 years. 
Of course, personally, I prefer there be no expiration date, but I am 
aware of the fact that you usually, as a matter of practice, do not do 
those things. But if it could be done under the committee’s policies, 
I would like to see no expiration date. But if there is one, I think it 
should at least be for the 4 years. 

Mr. Stmpson. According to your views, the legislation has been the 
means of keeping the sheep population from going further down? 

Mr. Fisner. I do not think there is any question about it. I 
think there would have been a rather substantial reduction in sheep 
numbers and in wool production except for this program the last 
3 years. 

Mr. Simpson. I am not thoroughly familiar with this sheep program. 
When I saw that it has been in effect 4 years and has not raised the 
sheep population, it sort of excited my curiosity. 

Mr. Fisuer. We had a very abnormal situation the last 3 years, 
as has been developed here. 

Mr. Simpson. You think the drought has been the main factor for 
the population not increasing? 

Mr. Fisner. That certainly has been the only thing that has 
caused it in my area. And as I say, there the population “dropped at 
least 50 percent during the drought. 

Mr. Hinu. I would like to ask one more question, if the chairman 
will permit. I think we ought to discuss, and no one has, the situa- 
tion that might exist if we should let our sheep population and our 
production of wool drop very much toward the bottom. The reason 
I ask that, where would we replace the necessary wool if we fail to 
produce a third of what we use? I think that is about the limit. 
Now where would that replacement be imported from? 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, obviously, that would be made up in 
imports, or turning more to synthetics. 
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Mr. Hii. However, if we really want wool, though, our greatest 
poundage always has been from where? Australia; isn’t it? 

Mr. Fisner. Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Hitt. That is a long way to ship wool. I just mention that 
because it is important to know where we get our supply. 

Mr. Poacr. May I suggest in that connection, it seems clear to me 
that the same thing confronts wool that confronts cotton. I do not 
think there is any difference in the danger the industries face. The 
wool industry has not recognized the threat of synthetics as quickly 
as cotton has, but synthetics are being made that certainly are facing 
wool with serious competition. Wool faces exactly the same problem 
that cotton does in that respect. 

If you simply rely, as was suggested here this morning, on protective 
tariffs, and simply try to run your price exceedingly high, high enough 
to make a profitable return to the producer, you w ill ov erprice your 
commodity in comparison with synthetics, which will inevitably move 
in and take your market. ‘ 

Obviously, this is the only way that you are going to be able to stay 
in the wool business, that is by the use of a subsidy. You could keep 
every pound of w ool from Australia, New Zealand, or anywhere else 
out of the United States, and you would then have a deficit. But it 
would not take 3 years for the synthetic people of the United States 
to be supplying every bit of that deficit, and they would probably 
be running every bit of wool out of the market because they would be 
producing cheaper than you could produce it. 

Mr. Simpson. Will the gentleman yield? 

You are definitely right, you cannot go downtown in Washington 
right now and buy the ‘old-time seersucker cotton suit. T hey are all 
advertised with dacron—wool—wash and wear—throw it in the tub, 
dry it for an hour, and put it back on and wear it. 

Mr. Hix. I might mention one place where they are not substitut- 
ing synthetics for wool. Have you ever tried to wear them in 10° 
and 20° below zero, a synthetic shirt or synthetic suit? You certainly 
eannot. You can do it in the summertime, but if you are going to 
work up in the North Pole, 40° or 60° below zero, or fly above the 
earth, at 100° below zero, you are not going to put on synthetics, 
I am telling you that. It is wool you need and must have. 

Mr. McIntire. I would like to ask Mr. Fisher if the program is 
equally effective as to mohair? I believe in your area there is a 
substantial amount— 

Mr. Fisuer. In answer to the gentleman’s question about mohair, 
I will explain for the record wild mohair is included in the wool 
program, the average price of mohair in the past 3 years has been 
selling above the incentive level. 
pe Right at this time we are suffering from the low price of mohair 
and reductions in demand—and in the temporary situation we may 
have to go under the program during this marketing year. But it 
will be the first time in history that mohair has ever been under any 
kind of Government program. 

Mr. McIntire. Then would it be your opinion, Mr. Fisher, that 
legislation should continue to be effective in that area as well as—— 

Mr. Fisuer. That is true. We are beginning to see a very pressing 
need at this time in the mohair. 
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Mr. Poaar. Any further questions? 

Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Quiz. Mr. Chairman, does anyone know what the price of 
wool is in Australia, and then when it gets to this country at the dock, 
what it costs to the mill? 

We are coming to that later on, | suppose. 

Mr. Poace. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Quiz. All right, I will wait. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions of Mr. Fisher? If 
not, Mr. Fisher, we are very much obliged, and we would be glad to 
have you stay with us. 

Are there any other Members of Congress who desire to be heard? 

If not, I will call Mr. E. C. Salyer. Ts Mr. Salyer here? 


STATEMENT OF MR. E. C. SALYER OF SALYER LAND CO., AC- 
COMPANIED BY MR. GORDON H. GARLAND, PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS AND LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


Mr. Satyer. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
have with me Mr. Gordon Garland, a public relations man, and ‘he 
has a prepared statement. 

I would like to ask permission of the chairman to let Mr. Garland 
testify. I will be glad to make any comments that you would like 
to have me make, but he has prepared a statement, and I would like 
to have him testify on behalf of the Salyer Land Co., which I repre- 
sent. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you tell us where that is located? 

Mr. Satyer. Salyer Land Co. is in Corcoran, Calif., Kings County. 

Mr. Poace. You want Mr. Garland to testify? 

Mr. Satyer. I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Poacr. We would like to hear him. 

Before you proceed, Mr. Garland, the Chair would like to welcome 
this delegation from Arkansas. I do not know just exactly where 
they are from, but I can see by their looks that they are from north- 
eastern Arkansas, and they are all deeply interested in cotton. Their 
Congressman is the chairman of the Cotton Subcommittee, and he is 
one of our outstanding members of this Agriculture Committee. Oh, 
he is right with you; isn’t he? 

We are delighted to have all of you with us, and hope you will 
stay with us as long as you see fit. Feel free to come and go as you 
see fit, and we will carry on the work of the committee. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. We are glad to have you. 

Now, Mr. Garland, you may proceed. 

Mr. Gartanp. Mr. Chairman and other distinguished members of 
your committee, and may I pay my particular respects to my own 
Congressman from my district in California, Congressman Hagen, a 
personal friend of mine for many years. 

I have a prepared statement I would very much appreciate having 
the members of your committee follow, because we have endeavored 
to prepare the statement in such a manner that it may provoke ques- 
tions which we hope will be helpful in finding a solution to this 
difficult problem. 
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The opportunity to present this statement in support of the pro- 
osed extension of the Wool Act of 1954 is deeply appreciated by 
oth my client and myself. 

The Salyer Land Co. is completely owned and operated by Mr. 

E. C. Salyer, who is present this morning, and his family. 

Farming operations of the family are well diversified and include 
the production of feed and seed grains, cotton, sorghum grains, sugar 
beets, alfalfa, livestock breeding, and feeding of cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

Cursory study and examination of the transcript of testimony 
presented heretofore to this committee indicates that the Salyer 
Land Co. is in substantial agreement with the views expressed by the 
National Farmers Union, the National Grange, Mr. Don Clyde, and 
Mr. Edwin E. Marsh, president and secretary, respectively, of the 
National Wool Growers Association, all of which presentations have 
been in the interest of the producer. 

We believe the statements by Congressmen Engle and Moss are 
particularly expressive of conditions, attitudes and opinion in Cali- 
fornia. The statements of the other distinguished Congressmen and 
Senators make the same reflections for their respective districts 
Their views all indicate almost complete approval of the proposed 
extension of the act. 

Hon. Marvin McLain, Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, assisted by his staff members Mr. Frank W. Immasche 
and Mr. F. Richard Burke, has presented the position of the Depart- 
ment based on trial and error experience with the act in a very clear 
and cooperative manner. We are in complete accord with their 
findings and with their recommendations. 

In addition to all of this testimony, however, we wish to place 
further emphasis on certain features of the problem and stress the 
singular importance of certain parts of the act. 

Specifically, we want to stress the effect of the act on the price 
structure of sheep and wool (present and past), producer-operating 
credit stabilizing and increasing flock numbers and wool production, 
the effect of the act on the general economy, and the promise of 
further benefits through extension and continuity. 

The short life of the Wool Act has demonstrated its value to the 
sheep and wool producers and has emphasized its importance to the 
national economy. 

Important among the many advantages which have accrued to the 
credit of the act is the half in the declining number of sheep and pro- 
ducers which characterized the years preceding its adoption. Of 
equal significance and importance is the complete disposition of the 
large wool stocks accumulated in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment under former support practices. This inventory liquidation 
occurred simultaneously with the successful movement of current 
crops into channels of trade. 

Possibly the most significant attribute of the Wool Act is that it 
has demonstrated and proved the feasibility and the practicability of 
successfully supporting an important segment of our farm economy 
without creating a surplus in inventory and without any serious dis- 
turbance to the import conditions under which friendly foreign 
countries continue to deal with us. 

With further experience with the Wool Act on a trial-and-error 
basis, it is entirely possible that it may point the way to more success- 
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ful and satisfactory methods of treating with the problems which con- 
tinue to vex and burden other phases of our farm economy. 

Just as the operation of the act has demonstrated its worth and 
usefulness to date and now clearly indicates great potential gains yet 
to come, so does the short trial-and-error period conclusively point to 
some needed refinements. This probability was prophetically suggested 
by this committee at the time the act was in the final stages of con- 
sideration just prior to its enactment. 


PERMANENT STATUS 


It is our studied opinion that enactment of the Wool Act of 1954 
on a& permanent basis would provide greater stability of price struc- 
ture for both wool and sheep than has been realized from term enact- 
ment. We submit the following data to support our claim. 

The annual ram sale held in Sacramento, Calif., each year shows 
this significant difference in price range: 


{Average price per head] 


RGN WENO eo ccrrade siden cdende ae Eee ea ie ee oa $134 
I 2 ait isi 8 hi cota ce lk a a aN i ee 114 
Average price advantage per head greater in 1957____....-------- 20 


The average price received for lambs for slaughter during the 2 
years shows a like difference: 

Average price for May, 1957, 22% cents per pound. 

Average price for May, 1958, 21.63 cents per pound. 

Average difference $0. 0087 or almost 1 cent per pound. 

Price of wool April 15, 1957, 52.3 cents per pound or 80 percent of 
parity. 

Price of wool April 15, 1958, 37.7 cents per pound or 53 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. Poacs. Right there there appears there may be some mis- 
understanding on ‘that. What did the producer receive? 

Mr. GarLanp. The producer received the price that is provided 
through the support that comes to him through the funds available 
through the collection of tariffs. 

Mr. Poaae. In other words, the future income was not hurt by 
the program? 

Mr. GarLAND. That is correct. However, we believe this dis- 
parity in price structure, Mr. Chairman, indicates a weakening in the 
whole price structure as far as the local level of prices is concerned 
because of the uncertainty as to whether or not the act is to be re- 
enacted. 

Mr. Simpson. Would the gentlemen explain for the benefit of the 
committee why these prices did not affect the income of the producer? 

Mr. Poaacs. Because a payment was made. The Government 
made up the difference. 

Mr. Stmpson. What did the program cost the Government? 

The reason it was not a loss to the producer was because of Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Mr. GarLaAnpD. That is correct. 

Mr. Harvey. Was the tariff changed as a result of this bill? 

Mr. Poacer. No. 


23102—58—pt. 2———4 
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Mr. Simpson. Then actually, the subsidy has not cost the tax- 
payer anything, it has been taken out of—— 

Mr. Poace. Well, I do not think it is fair to say it is not going to 
cost the taxpayers anything. 

I wish that were so, but obviously, if you take money out of the 
Treasury, it does not make much difference how it got in there, 
whether it came from income tax, whether it came from excise tax, it 
all came out of the Treasury. 

Mr. Srmpson. It is not a special tax? 

Mr. Poaace. It is not a special tax, no. 

Mr. Hit. In other words, it did not change what the taxpayer 
already was paying for his price of wool. 

It just changed how the money from the tariff was being used. 

Mr. Stmpson. How much did it cost? 

Mr. Gartanp. How much did it cost for what, may I ask? 

Mr. Poace. Ed, can’t you tell us what that costs? 

Mr. Gartanpo. The Department representatives here would have 
that in detail, 1am sure. I have it, but I do not have it in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Poace. I am asking some of these fellows if they cannot tell us 
that, because it would be very helpful if we could get these things 
answered as they come up. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


Mr. Marsu. The first year the program cost about $57 million and 
the second year, about $52 million. It would be less on payments to 
be made this year because the price of wool was higher last year. I 
think payments this year will be somewhere in the 20 millions. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think it would be well to point out that the fact we 
have had this program financed from the income from the tariff may 
help prevent the tariff from being lowered during this period. 

Mr. Jonnson. In that case, the consumer pays, because if the 
tariff 

Mr. Hitt. That is exactly what happens on everything. I know of 
nothing where the consumer does not pay——— 

Mr. Jounson. I did not want to get the idea it was not costing us 
something. 

Mr. Hitu. We are paying on milk, I remind the gentleman, too. 

Mr. Poaae. It is not for free; we do not get anything for free. 

Mr. Hix. We do not look for it; we are not disappointed. 

Mr. Quiz. Mr. Chairman, in order to get a better understanding of 
what this will cost, do you have the average price that was paid for 
the 2 years previous to the 2 you gave? You gave the 1958 price 
and the 1957, 1956, and 1955. 

Mr. Garvanp. Did you allude to the price paid per pound or the 
gross cost to the-——— 

Mr. Qute. Similar to those figures you gave of 52.3 for 1957 and 
37.7. Of course that is not an average price for 1958 because we do 
not know what it will average out for the year. 

Mr. Garvanp. The Department has those figures. I believe the 
support price, incentive price, was set at the same figures both years. 
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I stand subject to correction by the members of the Department who 
are present. I believe it was 62 cents. 

Mr. Quiz. For both 1955 and 1956? 

Mr. GarLanp. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Marsu. The average farm price of wool for the first year of 
the program was approximately 42 cents, and the percentage difference 
between the 42 cents and the incentive level of 62 cents was paid to 
the producers. And the second year the farm price was around 44 
cents. For the third year it will be around 52 cents. In each case 
the percentage difference between the farm price and the incentive 
level of 62 cents is added to the producer’s net return and this con- 
stitutes his incentive payment. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Marsh, I think that what Mr. Quie wanted to ask 
would be answered by pointing out that in 1954, just before this 
program came into effect, that the average price was 53.2 cents, and 
that was the then support level because prior to this time we supported 
wool through a loan program exactly as we support cotton and wheat. 
And that loan program was 53.2 cents, and the market price was 53.2 
cents in 1954. And in the previous year, 1953, the market price was 
54.9 cents and the support price was 53.1 cents. 

Mr. Quire. But according to these figures that 52.3 we received 
in 1957 was higher than the 2 years previous, so the 1958 price really 
is not unreasonable, if it were stimulated a little bit it would be back 
up there around 42 and 44 cents. And it costs the Government 
about the same as it does those first 2 years. 

Mr. Jonnson. How could he arrive at that 53 percent of parity 
on page 4? 

Mr. GarLanpb. That is the presently quoted price for wool, domes- 
tic price, without the incentive payment. 

Mr. Jonnson. How much a pound? 

Mr. Gartanpb. That is the present quotation, 37.7. That was as 
of April 15, 1958. 

Mr. Poacr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Gartanp. In addition to this price structure disparity, we are 
convinced that other harmful effects are resulting from the uncer- 
tainty of the reenactment of the law. Speaking now, in part, from 
years of experience in the banking business where a large part of our 
clientele consisted of farmers and also as one now who must convince 
the banker or lending agency of the soundness of the credit of the 
borrower, we are convinced that the present uncertain state of the 
act is contributing to tighter and more difficult operating credit 
arrangements for the producer. 

We are just as certain that this credit restriction is unfavorably 
influencing the number of ewe lambs being held over to increase 
breeding stock numbers. It is also apparent to us that the manufac- 
turer is projected into a state of indecision by the present uncertain 
status of the law. 

Among specific advantages of the act is the general increase in the 
flocks. In the case of my client, Mr. Salyer of the Salyer Land Co., 
the number of breeding ewes has been doubled or increased from 6,000 
to 12,000 head together with the necessary increase in the number of 
breeding rams which now number approximately 400. 

These numbers will be further increased by my client with the re- 
enactment of the law. This is further evidence of the fact that 
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potential gains remain to be realized from the act and suggest the 
advisability of permanent status for the law. 

The degree of unanimity for approval of reenactment of the law we 
believe will justify its permanent reenactment. 

We also believe that the disadvantages we have enumerated will be 
eliminated. Any corrections or revisions of the act will always be 
possible in any general session of the Congress. 

Section 708: In the category of emphasing the importance of cer- 
tain sections of the Wool Act, we desire to dwell on section 708. The 
underlying principle interwoven into this section is indispensable to 
the success of the act and to the accomplishment of the purpose we 
believe the Congress envisioned at the time of adoption. 

The deduction of funds from the growers’ payments in amounts 
agreed to by the Secretary of the Department and the ASPC is a 
sound, simple, and well-established practice. 

The principle of expanding consumption through advertising and 
sales promotion as well as establishing consumer preference in the 
market place is now a necessary part of business. Building prestige 
and good will in behalf of commodities is likewise accepted as good 
business practice. 

It so happens, I have for 35 years contributed to the building of 
demand for California Sunkist citrus fruits, for Blue Anchor grapes 
and tree fruits, and to the expansion of the olive market on almost 
the same basis as far as deductions are concerned. The success of 
these groups is well known and certainly due in great measure to the 
degree of promotion involved. 

Had the financing of the sales promotion in the case of these prod- 
ucts been dependent on the individual growers’ contributions in a less 
certain and direct way, failure would have resulted. 

We know of no case wherein a sheep and wool producer or anyone 
else who is sincerely interested in the success of the Wool Act of 1954 
is possessed of a radically different opinion. 

To disrupt the procedures and practices provided for in section 708 
of the act would be to trifle with the very purpose for which the act 
came into being. 

The contractual arrangements between the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment and the ASPC which stem from section 708 provide adequate 
and constant safeguards which assure the continuity and success of 
the whole act in behalf of the producer. Activities carried out under 
this section also lend valuable demand and price structure stability 
to the manufactured end products of wool. The constant and growing 
competition from synthetics and other fibers cannot be successfully 
dealt with in any other way. 

In conclusion, we believe that reenactment of the Wool Act of 1954 
on a permanent basis is now advisable. Reenactment, however, on 
a term basis should by all means be with an indisturbed continuation 
of section 708. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my written statement. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Hagen wanted to ask you a question. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Marsh is present, is he not? 

Gordon, I wish you would put in the record yourself, with the help 
of Mr. Marsh, a list of the vital uses of wool. One of the justifications 
for this act is that this is a commodity which we must have in wartime, 
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and therefore we should preserve the wool industry. I wonder if 
you or Mr. Marsh could supply that information for the record? 

Mr. Gar.anp. The quantitative uses of wool for what purposes 
it is used, and insert it in the record? 

Mr. Hagen. All, an exhaustive list. 

Mr. Gartanp. Yes, I would be very happy to participate in that 
with Mr. Marsh. 

(The information above referred to is as follows:) 


End use consumption of apparel wool, scoured basis, United States, 1955 





Million 
Men’s and boys’ wear: pounds 
Winter-weight suits, including custom made__- 54. 8 
Summer-weight suits, including custom made sak siiai aia nko Sen 5. 0 
Civilian uniforms-_-_......---- yess le Sek ae 5. 4 
Separate coats-_-..----- ta ou le as cael Sona es ia a seep cua 8. 0 
Separate slacks___ = Sie: ores kbs aun 26. 3 
Overcoats, topcoats, and stormcoats_____-_----- sano Sas Se 17. 5 
Outdoor jackets _ ~~~ -_- ae Patras a a yi : mia wsoct ety mee a 
Athletic uniforms saps ae is skcthoasen aaecar eon a deaabee coe a scaalan le aca . 6 
Sweaters Se eee re ree wa at a ecipodny peat ty = > aoa he 
Robes, smoking jackets, and neckties_.___________ a infnotpiedeclall 5. 7 
Work shirts Sd fia aass cae aI cen as Jatudoe RS 
Business, dress and military shirts_ --_- <ch tin ein el 2.0 
Sport shirts, woven EL Ae Si 8. 0 
SOP MPG END... on owe men nanan n nee s = cep ceed de beta ee al 
Underwear, knit___ 5s sitaen Samo ae tesa pee .8 
Hose, all types-____- 5 Sik ota Sa Os cea hos Ae 7. 3 
Other furnishings 5. 9 
Total 6 PS ; F ... '20150 
Women’s and misses’ wear: 
a ee SSeGs ae pSss eS eee . wi 7 
Skirts_ _- St. eed eeaee Eau ere moi co hadadehelS at eg atl ee 
Slacks and slack suits____......_____- a eb We aici ceeveees 157 
Unit-priced dresses__.__-_-.---- ine hc Ss an ae vite setmst tng incaas eee 
Dozen-priced dresses-_- ate aie a 
WOR oo hicee oA ti tinea 3 sich aie sis agi 66. 6 
Sweaters Lae ee ee ae ee eS : J 11.2 
Loungewear-_. ge eee ¥ 19 
Blouses and shirts a ea her ee. 5. 5 
Underwear, knit_- ee eee ato lu Gh Sd x's cw cers isis <a 
Nightwear, knit a a 
Eee a ene eee Ses ey ue 
Gloves a a 2 ae aceialts Bon 
Other accessories 4 4.6 
Total ee Jot eS 
Children’s and infants’ wear: 
Suits and skirts 2.8 
Slacks and slack suits_ ree : aie Scetaalit .6 
Dresses _. : Zak .8 
Coats, jackets, etc_- ithinatns tele esses eee 19. 7 
Sweaters. .__-_- rae etree P é 2. 5 
Blouses and sbirts - _ - ; ctl ow 
Other outerwear. : sere an otk Skea , si aig alte 2.7 


RRR oo os ec 5 a BOs ; apa S 29. 2 
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End use consumption of apparel wool, scoured basis, United States, 1955—Continued 


. : Million 

Home furnishings: pounds 
Blankets and blanketing__.__.._.._.._.________- Raa Eee, ce Le 
A. AE a eee tices .9 
EEG ES RET Be Se RT ee ae et Ce ee en oe bea = 24 3 

Other consumer-type products: ae 
PIII oe oc oe oa ek cw ee cece eee : eee 
EE Ea mE Cen 29. 0 

Neen nT nT TTT ee eee mani nk cade mes ; 6. 7 

TE ie km nie ta a 
i oe ee ee eee , 1 
Ex scnssainse eRe eee RO NTs ge _ 63.8 
Industrial uses: , 
Transportation upholstery---..-...------- aap yn ade al ap Lae Saale Bota 5.7 
Pte tee co oC ese eee Salk ckacwence ron ee een tees ia 
NS. O20 Se 85 Pots CCatos Pepi tedine oe Cee eee he 4.0 
I ee te a any eee: 2 
eee es eee 23 pec ey I, Ad» 21.6 


Exports of domestic products: 
DID Se once tha kn SoS tee oot oss ebo sen Sgr sole ct eager 1.8 
TONNE (02 ioe Seo os Cole saccade waees ee ae, ; a 


Mes Ogee. 2 eae et cee eoeee aceite pe Gi oe, otis s SUA wide) 3.5 


Includes new and reused and reprocessed wool and other animal fiber used in the 
production of items other than carpets and rugs. The survey measures the pound- 
age of fiber consumed in the production of textile products in the United States 
and hence includes imports of textile raw materials and semimanufactured goods. 
Wool used in the production of military blankets is not included, but wool used 
in the production of military garments, except those cut from Government- 
owned fabric, is included. 


Source: Compiled from Textile Organon, a publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Apparel wool consumption and fabric production within the woolen and worsted 
industry, average 1935-39, annual 1989-45 
































| | 
Average | | 
Unit 1935 to 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 
1939 
ais ees een dAe! ——-~ oe 
| | 
Mill consumption (scoured | | 
basis): 
Military and export. ----- Million pounds. 3 9 43 | 140} 442] 385] 254 326 
Bi iitstnceocesavictabeseed icra Sean 278 | 284| 267] 376| 129] 207| 323] 263 
| baa aed atnceiine actin Nedimtinsts septealel Blin a 
Total. ......- Saitek DN nied 281 | 203| 319| 516] 571| 592| 577| 589 
SSS | ee ns ———— = == Sees 
Woven fabric production: | | 
Military and export.__...| Million yards... 14 | 8 28; 91) 274) 273] 146] 193 
SVENES Sasiwcasse~tavns eee | 1344 | 364) 313 | 412 | 254) 263 | 382 300 
ee oA he aeoeedl escitess | 1348 | 372| 341 | 503| 528/ 536| 528| 493 


} | 


1 1934-38. 


Source: From Wool During World War II, War Records Monograph No. 7, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, USDA. 


Total mill consumption and fabric production are from Bureau of Census 
reports except for fabric production in the years 1940 and 1941 which were esti- 
mated in part from reports of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
The breakdown is part between military, export, and civilian was obtained as 
follows: Fabric production, 1934-38, 1939, 1942-44, and first half of 1945, material 
as published by the WPB. 1940, 1941, and second half of 1945 from announced 
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military requirements. Wool consumption 1942-44 and first half of 1945 from 
unpublished WPB data on rated orders. 1935-39, 1940, 1941, and second half 
of 1945 from announced military requirements and purchases. In addition, 
reports of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers and the Army Quarter- 
master, data pertaining to civilian production, and other information were used. 
Data on mill consumption inclyde wool used on cotton and other systems of 
spinning and wool processed into felts and knitgoods, in addition to wool processed 
into woven cloth. In 1939, these other industries used about 16 percent of the 
total apparel-wool consumption. They were a smaller proportion during the war. 


Wool used by the military forces, scoured basis, United States, 1950-52 




















Million 
pounds 
1950_ ahs i : gwen : 3 30 
1901)... ; oe : 150 
Se ; a Og 
Source: From Textile Organon, a publication of Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Wool used by the military forces, clean basis, United States, 1955-57 
[In thousands of pounds] 
Item | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | Item | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
er oat Tees ee a 
OS oe cacca casas 9 | 6 | 7 Re cdi binddnwee parcial 61 | 139 
NOR os. cleans aap | 850 | | Knitted cloth.__-.___-__- =a Bi acca 
Mca asbldan | 5,842 | 2,850 | 6,675 || Caps.....................|..-....- aes 1 
Gloves and inserts_-..-_-| 8 | 5 | 107 || Braid___- aula hole taniteina de eee 10 
RB as 190 1, 165 | 731 || Tropical cloth _ s : canines 4 
Trousers. ---| 1 15 | Pe hic d dies nccaseccoost| See 734 1, 617 
Barathea (wool cloth) ..._|___- 12 | 14 |} —_—_——|— -| 
Drawers..........-- ee ee es ie | 8 512 | 4,896 | 10,704 
Ste Na as Bo ata y 2 | a as Be i| | 


Poundages shown are derived from information furnished to the Department 
of Agriculture by the Department of Defense on receipts of major textile items 
by the Armed Forces. The fiber equivalent of the individual products is deter- 
mined by using conversion factors, developed for this specific purpose, which 
take into account waste in manufacture and nonfiber content. Since the textile 
items reported by the Department of Defense cover about 80 to 90 percent of the 
textile items actually delivered, the fiber equivalent of the total reported receipts is 
divided by 0.85 to arrive at an estimate of total fiber used in all textile items 
delivered to the military. This adjustment is listed as ‘“‘other’’ in this table. 

Mr. Garuanp. I would like to say, Mr. Congressman, in response 
to your observation, that while I concur in the thought that this act 
came into being as part and parcel of a program to support our national 
economy and our national security, I believe that the program would 
be entirely justified even if we forgot about the national security facet 
of the reason for why it came into being. 

Mr. Hacen. Another question I want to ask you: Are sheep grown 
principally, if there is a principal purpose, for the meat or for wool? 

Mr. Garvanp. Well, it is impossible, as far as I have been able to 
observe, to grow them for one purpose without the other. As long as 
there is a demand for meat, the wool is an annual crop and you would 
either turn the increase into meat after taking the pelt off, or you 
would just have continuous increase in the number of your herd for 
the production of wool. 

Mr. Hacen. Now another question on this promotion fund which 
you refer to in your statement. Is that devoted exclusively toward 
expanding meat consumption, or do you do some of that institutional 
fiber advertising, such as the synthetic fiber industry does, advertising 
acrilon and these various synthetics? 
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Mr. Garuanp. It is used for both, Mr. Hagen. The maximum 
amount is set forth, the maximum amount of the deduction from the 
producer is set forth, in the contract between the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture and the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil. At the present time that deduction cannot be in excess of 1 cent 
per pound on the wool, and the equivalent of that in lambs going to 
slaughter. 

Mr. Hagen. It is used for both the fiber promotion and the meat 
promotion; both purposes? 

Mr. Garuanp. Yes; it is. And that ratio is worked out coopera- 
tively between the Secretary of the Department and the producers 
council. 

Mr. Hacen. One other question, and then I would like to make an 
observation, Mr. Chairman. 

You referred to the disposal of Government-held surpluses following 
the adoption of this program. Now I would assume, and if I am 
wrong correct me, that prior to the adoption of this program the 
Government was engaged in a conventional price support operation 
with respect to wool; is that correct? 

Mr. Gartanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Haaen. They were either making purchases of wool or making 
loans on wool? 

) Mr. Garuanp. They engaged in both during the 10 to 12 years 
immediately proceeding the adoption of the act——— 

Mr. Hacen. And as a result they accumulated substantial sur- 
pluses—— 

Mr. Garuanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. Which they were paying storage on and so forth? 

Mr. Garuanpb. That is correct. 

Mr. Hacen. With that, establishing that fact, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make this observation: 

There is a lot of talk around, and particularly in this committee, 
about how we can distinguish this wool program from the various other 

rice support programs, and some of the reasons are not too convincing. 
But I think this is important. 

We support fiber, cotton, and there are areas of disagreement among 
cottongrowers, for example, as to what is a proper cotton program. 
There 1s no disagreement, as I understand it, among woolgrowers as to 
what is a proper wool program. 

Now here we have a situation where wool as a fiber was as entitled 
as cotton to some kind of a price support program. 

However, using conventional support methods the Government 
was in the position of losing a great deal of money because wool had 
this difference, wool did not have the protective tariff laws that cotton 
and meat and corn and some of these other commodities had. 

In other words, the door was open to foreign competition, to under- 
cut the support program and exaggerate Government losses and it 
was for this reason that this program was so appealing, because it got 
the Government out of a difficult situation, and it did so without 
inducing the effect on demand that an unreasonable price structure 
would have. 

And I think that is the main distinction between the wool program 
and some of these other price support programs, to wit, the necessity 
for a different program when tariff barriers were lacking. 
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Mr. GarLanpb. Your observation does not call for a comment on 
my part? 

Mr. Hacen. No. 

Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Garland how 
many acres of land there are in the Salyer Land Co.? 

Mr. GarLANnp. How many what? 

Mr. Simpson. How many acres of land in the Salyer Land Co.? 

Mr. Gartanv. Through their sheep ranges, cattle ranges, and lands 
they farm to various crops, my guess is it would range up to 60,000 
or 75,000 acres. 

Do not let that dissuade you unfavorably, however. The Salyer 
Land Co., particularly Mr. Salyer, Sr., is very much disturbed over 
the present trend of elimination of small farms. 

And since you have mentioned that facet of the problem, it is our 
studied opinion that in the West, one of the reasons there has not 
been a more rapid increase in the number of sheep is because it has 
been the small farmer who is going out of business, the little fellow 
with 50 or 75 ewes. 

And when he goes out of business, the most convenient way to 
dispose of his flock quickly, which he usually has to do when he goes 
out under economic stress and strain, is to take them down to the 
sales yard and sell them for slaughter. 

Now there is another disturbing factor involved, and that is that 
these things are all relative. 

I happen to be a farmer myself, and I have a few thousand acres on 
my farm. Iam well diversified, also, but I am not as large a farmer 
as Mr. Salyer. But unless something is done to check this very 
dangerous trend that has been in operation for some time now—l 
consider it dangerous—the time is not far distant when I will be in the 
category of small farmers that will be eliminated, and a few steps 
after 1 am eliminated, the next echelon up is likely to include Mr. 
Salyer. 

Mr. Simpson. The fact there is 60,000 acres in the Salyer Land Co. 
does not disturb me a bit. I have one farmer in my county who has 
110,000 acres. That does not bother me at all. I just wanted to 
know how many acres were in it. 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. Now you say you raise feed grains? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. And grain sorghums? 

Does the Salyer Land Co. go into the acreage conservation reserve 
program—this year or last year? 

Mr. Gar.anpb. I do not believe they have any land in the soil bank. 

Mr. Sayer. No, we haven’t any. 

Mr. Simpson. None in the acreage reserve or conservation reserve? 

Mr. Garuanp. I do not believe you have participated in that at all. 

He does participate, of course, in any crops that are supported by 
price-support programs, such as cotton. 

Mr. Simpson. I notice you raise hogs? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. Simpson. There is nothing much wrong with the price of hogs 
right now, is there? 

Mr. Gar.tanp. What? 


23102—58—pt. 2——-5 
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Mr. Stmpson. There is not much wrong with the price of hogs 
right now, is there? 

Mr. Garuanp. No, I would not say there is. And likewise, you 
can apply that to cattle. In the cattle business I find the price 
structure very satisfactory. 

Mr. Stmpson. What are hogs bringing in California? I am asking 
for my own information. 

Mr. GaruAnp. Pardon me? 

Mr. Simpson. What is the top price on hogs in California? 

Mr. Satyer. About 24 cents for fat hogs. 

Mr. Stmpson. Then they are higher than they are in Chicago? 

Mr. Satyer. That is correct, they are higher on the west coast than 
they are at Chicago at the present time. 

Mr. Simpson. What about Minneapolis? They are higher than 
any terminal market. Hogs are higher in California than they are 
in any terminal market, according to that. 

Mr. Garuanp. That is not uncommon, sir. 

We have a deficiency of pork in California, we are an importing 
State. 

Mr. Simpson. I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Here is a confusing figure to me. Some gentleman gave $57 million 
expenditure the first year, $52 million in the second, and $20 million 
for the third for a total of $129 million. And in 1957 you received 
52 cents a pound for wool, and in 1958, you received 37.7, and yet 
there is only $20 million expended that year. In other words, the 
lower the price of producers, the less money spent by the Government. 

Mr. Garuanp. I am fearful that I have confused you by my 
statement. 

Mr. Stmpson. It was not your statement. You gave the figure 
52.3, 80 percent of parity in 1957; 32.7 for 1958 and 52 percent of 
parity. 

We asked someone here about the expenditure and he gave $57 
million the first year $52 million the second, and $20 million the third, 
and after the third would be 58 for the wool. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. IMMASCHE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. IMMascue. I think I can clear the Congressman’s question 
on that. 
Mr. Poagae. Identify yourself for the record, please. 
Mr. ImMascue. Frank ImMasche, Department of Agriculture. 
The third year has just been completed. That is the 1957 marketing 
ear. The price of wool rose to about 56 cents in May, a year ago, 
ut we do not know yet what the national average will be for the full 
marketing year. That will be figured by late June. 
However the amount of payments for the third year is likely to be 
less than half of the amount in either the first or second years. 
Mr. Simpson. Is it true then the price of wool is less to the producer, 
and yet the Government 
Mr. Poaaes.’ May I interrupt again? 
I think where you are getting confused is that the payments made 
in 1958 are not made on the 1958 clip, but are made on the 1957 clip. 
And the gentleman just pointed out the 1957 clip got to pretty high 
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levels, at least in the early part of the marketing season, and conse- 
quently the payments that will be made in 1958 will be low because of 
the high level back a year ago. The payments are made a year behind 
in this program. 

Mr. Stmpson. That explains it. My question certainly was not 
out of order. 

Mr. Poagr. No. 

Mr. Stmpson. When you say you have 37.7 cents a pound in 1958, 
and they said they only spent $20 million—I could not reconcile the 
figures. 

Mr. ImMascue. That 37.7 is the average for the first month of the 
current marketing year. Neder we do not know what the average for 
the full year will finally be. We will not know that until June a year 
from now. 

Mr. Simpson. I will ask you one more question. Has the Govern- 
ment surplus of wool been cut since this program has been in effect? 

Mr. IMMascue. From the old loan program we accumulated about 
185 million pounds. We had that much when this program started. 
That was in the spring of 1955. All of that was disposed of by last 
December or January. 

Mr. Simpson. Do you have any surplus wool now? 

Mr. IMMascue. No, sir. 

Mr. Stmpson. Then as far as this program is concerned on getting 
rid of surpluses, it has worked? 

Mr. IMMascue. Well, that was a peculiar surplus. That was a 
surplus because we were supporting the price of wool at higher than 
the market. 

Mr. Stupson. It wiped out the surplus, and that is the end. 

Mr. ImMascue. Wool accumulated in our warehouses while foreign 
wool was being imported to supply our mills. So it was not a true 
surplus. Our domestic production of wool is less than our total 
consumption. of wool. 

Mr. Simpson. If this same program would wipe out the other 
surpluses, I would be glad to be for it. 

Mr. Drxon. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. Stmpson. Surely. 

Mr. Dixon. May I ask this gentleman, how much does it save 
the Government for every cent the price of wool goes up? 

Mr. IMMascue. We figure for each 1 cent the price received in 
the free market increases saves about $3 million of payments. In 
other words if the average turns out to be 55 cents for the marketing 
year we have just finished and with the incentive level at 62 cents 
there will be 7 cents to make up by payments. We figure that would 
cost about $21 million or $22 million. 

Mr. Drxon. Three million for every cent it goes up? 

Mr. ImMMascue. That is a rought rule of thumb figure or ratio. 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. For the record, Mr. Garland, what is the present 
duty on wool tops as they are imported into this country? 

Mr. Garanp. I have that information in my briefcase. May I 
suggest, Mr. Congressman, so there will be no question about it, 
about the correctness of the answer, that you direct that question 
to a member of the Department? 
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Mr. McIntire. It may be put into the record, and whether or 
not it is on an ad valorem basis, or just what the basis is on which 
the tariff is assessed. 

Mr. ImMascue. There are two kinds of tariff. Raw wool carries 
a specific duty, and that is 25% cents a pound clean on most wools. 
Manufactured articles coming in carry both a specific and ad valorem 
rates of duty. I do not have those rates, but we would be glad to 
get them for you. 

(The data referred to above are as follows:) 


The rates of duty which apply to imports of wool and wool manufactures are 
set forth in Schedule 11 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. Following is a 
copy of that schedule taken from United States Import Duties (1952) as pub- 
lished by the U. 8. Tariff Commission, Miscellaneous Series TC 1.10: Im7/4/952, 
with changes as indicated by Supplements I, II, III, and IV through May 25, 
1957. 

“Full rate’? column.—Except in a very few specially identified instances, the 
rates shown in this column are those specified in the Tariff Act of 1930 or the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended, unless identified by an asterisk (*), in 
which case the rate is one established pursuarft to section 336 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. The full rates apply to products of the following countries or areas, 
whether imported directly or indirectly therefrom, as a result of actions taken by 
the President under section 5 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
notifications of which were published in the Treasury Decisions respectively 
indicated. 


Treasury 

Country or area Decision 

RS here eo 2d. oak J ; re 52788 

RN ANT ee i ih i Ss aS 52828 
China (any part of which may be under Communist domination or con- 

EE a ne bese ook OE ee hinad aL Ser Y 2at Bebo 52788 
Czechoslovakia_-_--_-_-__-_- a SS aeued ann hapten ae 
Pe eee Pee Soe kaa lsc ensued hea de ec 52788 
Germany: 

The Soviet zone and the Soviet sector of Berlin. _..____.-_--_- y 52788 

Areas under Polish domination or control__ EES Dots é 52877 
Rte TITRA. Fi. BS ued. et asic Swiibine- cu dusanet . 538012 
Indochina (any part of Cambodia, Laos, or Vietnam which may - be under 

Communist domination or control) _ ‘ _ §2788 
Korea (any part which may be under Communist domination or control). 52788 
Kurile Islands____________-. ‘a # peud Sel Lusdew 52788 
Latvia _~_.- mes PRET ae ee i tear og botle 52788 
7 <p rmbnam: ee ae q.igea was rey gm ._. 52788 
Outer Mongolia. ____-_--- a a a he eh a la on 52788 
oc tnan ciwineclngt ows a Saas ‘ ea soe 52877 
EE eae Poe cei ; ; Ji. AUbsséneu: Bae 
Southern Sakhalin. __________. LoSPeCUL Fes. Gude dds daksaie te Jjuoyentes 
PRNDS BWV Raids kca-cowsiice Pie tdite of Ea tD A arog 3 ae 52788 
tt NE i a aia UR cans Bass tlc val Solon eg aa 
Om Cn OVins OeunEInG MODUINIOR. ese LLU, 52877 


If a product of any foreign country or area not named or dddartbad in the 
preceding paragraph, except the Philippine Republic, is classifiable under a 
description for which no rate is specified in the ‘‘Reduced rate’? column, such 
product also is subject to the rate of duty specified for its description in the 
“Full rate’”’ column. 

“Reduced rate’’ column.—The rates in this column are the reduced rates estab- 
lished pursuant to trade agreements entered into under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended. They apply to products of any foreign country or 
= — the Philippine Republic, which is not named or described in the 
above list. 
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ScHEDULE 11.—Wool and manufactures of 


ar. Description | Full rate Reduced rate 
No, 


1101 | 

(a) Aleppo, Arabian, Bagdad, Black Spanish, 

Chinese, Cordova, Cyprus, Donskoi, 

East Indian, Ecuadorean, Egyptian, 
Georgian, Haslock, Iceland, Kerry, | 
Manchurian, Mongolian, Oporto, Per- | 

sian, Pyrenean, Sardinian, Scotch Black- 

face, Sistan, Smyrna, Sudan, Syrian, 

Thibetan, Turkestan, Valparaiso, and 

Welsh Mountain wools; similar wools | | 
without merino or English blood; and | 

other wools of whatever blood or origin 

not finer than 40s; all the foregoing: 








articles. 
Other merchandise resulting in the | Free- 
usual course of manufacture of such 
| enumerated articles which cannot 
be used (with or without further 
preparation) in the usual course of 
manufacture of such enumerated | 
articles, or which is destroyed or 


In the grease or washed 24¢ per Ib. of clean con- | 13¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
} tent. tent. 
On the skin | 22¢ per Ib. of clean con- | 1l¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
|} tent. | tent. 
Scoured | 27¢ per Ib. of clean con- | 16¢ per lb. of clean con- 
tent. | tent. 
Sorted, or matchings, not scoured 25¢ per Ib. of clean con- | 14¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
tent. tent. 
Hair of the camel: 
In the grease or washed | 24¢ per lb. of clean con- 
| tent. 
On the skin | 22¢ per Ib. of clean con- 
tent. 
Scoured ...| 27¢ per lb. of clean con- 
| tent. 
Sorted, or matchings, not scoured__....| 25¢ per Ib. of clean con- | 
| tent. } 
Provided, That a tolerance of not over 10% | | 
of wools not finer than 44s may be al- | | 
lowed in each bale or package of wools | 
imported as not finer than 40s. 
(b) Any of the foregoing may be entered or | | 
withdrawn from warehouse without the | | 
payment of duty by a dealer, manufac- 
turer, or processor upon the filing of a | 
bond to insure that any hair or wool | 
entered or withdrawn thereunder shall | 
be used only in the manufacture of | 
camel’s hair belting, felt or knit boots, | | 
floor coverings, heavy fulled lumber- | 
men’s socks, or press cloth. A dealer, | 
manufacturer, or processor may be re- | | 
lieved of liability under his bond with | 
respect to any hair or wool so entered or | 
withdrawn which is transferred in its | 
imported or any other form to another 
dealer, manufacturer, or processor who | 
has filed a bond to insure that the mer- | | 
chandise so transferred shall be used only | 
in the manufacture of the above-enum- | 
erated articles. If any hair or wool so 
entered, withdrawn, or transferred under | 
| bond is used or transferred for use in its | 
imported or any other form in any man- | 
ner otherwise than in the manufacture 
of the articles enumerated above, duty 
shall be levied, collected, and paid on the | 
merchandise so used or transferred in 
| violation of the bond as follows: | 
| White soft wastes and white threads | 78 of the regular duties | 74 of the current duties 
resulting in the usual course of man- applicable to hair or | applicable to hair or 
ufacture of such enumerated articles. | woolinlikecondition. | wool in like condition 
Noils resulting in the usual course of | 76 of the regular duties | 74 of the current duties 
manufacture of such enumerated applicable to noils, applicable to noils. 
' 
| 


1 

' 

| exported. | 

Hair or wool other than a waste or by- | The regular duties ap- | The current duties ap- 
product described in any of the three | plicable to hair or | plicable to hair or 

foregoing subdivisions wool in the condition wool in the condition 

| in which so used or in which so used or 

transferred transferred. 

| 
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ScHEDULE 11.—Wool and manufactures of—Continued 


Par. | Description 
No. | 


1101(b) | Such duties shall be paid by the dealer, manufacturer, or processor whose bond is charged with 
the hair or wool at the time of such use or transfer; but such duties shall not be levied or col- 
lected on any merchandise which is destroyed or exported. When any hair o: wool which has 
been entered or withdrawn under bond as previded for in this subparagraph is used or trans- 
ferred fcr use, in its imported or any other form, otherwise than in the manufacture of the above- 
enumerated articles and prior to such use or transfer there shall have been combined or mixed 
with such hair or wool any other merchandise, the whole of the combination or mixture shall 
be presumed to be composed of hair or wool entered or withdrawn under bond, as provided 
for in this subparagraph, unless the dealer, manufacturer, or processor liable for the payment 
of the duties shall establish the quantity of bonded hair or wool in such combination or mixture. 
Every dealer, manufacturer, or processor who has given a bond pursuant to the provisions of 
this subparagraph shall report any transfer or use cf merchandise in viclation of the terms of 
his bond, within 30 days after such transfer or use, to the collector of customs in whose district 
the bond is filed; and for failure to so report such dealer, manufacturer, or processor shall be 
liable to a penalty equal to the value of the merchandise so transferred or used at the time and 
place of such transfer or use. Such penalty shall be in addition to the duties above provided 
for. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to prescribe such regulations and the amounts, 
conditions, and forms of such bonds as may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of 
this subparagraph. 

(c) For the purposes of this schedule: 


(1) Hair and wools in the grease shall be considered such as are in their natural condition as 
ou from the animal, and not cleaned otHerwise than by burr-picking, shaking, or wil- 
owing: 

(2) washed hair and wools shall be considered such as have been washed, with water only, on 


the animal’s back or on the skin, and all hair and wool, not scoured, with a higher clean 
yield than 77% shall be considered as washed; 


(3) scoured hair and wools shall be considered such as have been otherwise cleaned (not includ- 
ing burr-picking, carbonizing, shaking, or willowing); 
(4) sorted hair or wools, or matchings, shall be hair and wools (other than skirtings) wherein the 


identification cf individual fleeces has been destroyed, except that skirted fleeces shall not 
be considered sorted hair or wools, or matchings, unless the backs have been removed; and 

(5) the Official Standards of the United States for grades of wool as established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on June 18, 1926, pursuant to law, shall be the standards for determining 
the grade of wools. 











Par. Description Full rate | Reduced rate 
No. } 
- a = —_—|-——______—_—_——_|---———— 
1102 (a) | Wools n. s. p. f, not finer than 44s: | 
In the grease or washed___--_- necnnwshel UE Ee ts c0buscackiesc 17¢ per Ib.! 
oy ioe chin eel meee 4. eee | 15¢ per Ib. 
ID le Bi i ha ahaa ac hens .-| 32¢ per Ib. ......-..-.-..| 20¢ per Ib. 
Sorted, or matchings, not scoured_.--. .| 30¢ per Ib cwcccces| 206 Per ID. 
| Provited, That a tolerance of not over | | 
10% of wools not finer than 46s may be | 
allowe i in each bale or package of wools | 
imported as not finer than 44s. 
(b) | Wools n. s. p. f.: 
In the grease or washed__.__...........| 34¢ per Ib_ ..| 2549é per Ib. 
On the skin............ alae | 32¢ per Ib 3 ....| 24¢ per Ib. 
Scored _.....- ....| 37¢ per Ib : 2734¢ per lb. 
Sorted, or matchings, not scoured | 35¢ per Ib : 264¢ per Ib. 
| Hair of the alpaca, llama, and vicuna: | | 
In the grease or NN Se ci 34¢ per Ib... ............| 0¢ per Ib. 
rca ine nine do ee ee | &¢ per Ib. 
OE pncnbewsosniane eee oy ee _...-.| 10%¢ per Ib. 
Sorted, or matchings, not scoured... .- ONE ae Sekécwenaecns 94¢ per Ib 
Hair of the Angora goat: 
In the grease or washed -.-.-_-- il alba Oi per D..........2....6] Bi per D. 
Ra cid ac ccs er sabe ainsi --| 326 per Ib...............| 208 per Ib. 
le Sine aie ete a nae ok Be yg eae 25¢ per Ib. 
Sorted, or matchings, not scoured... _. | 366 per Ib. ..............| 96 per Ib. 
Hair of the Cashmere goat: } 
In the grease or washed _-.-_.........--- 34¢ per Ib.!.__........._.| 184 per Ib.! 
oly ae pceaatee meee owt 32¢ per Ib__-- ai 16¢ per Ib. 
i ittiervantnondagehosa sows .-| o¢e per Ib. _.............| Zig per ib. 
Sorted, or ‘matchings, not scoured._-._- | 35¢ per Ib... .......-.-.! 10¢ per Ib. 


1 As used throughout paragraph 1102, the term ‘‘Ib.”” means sand of clean content, 


Note.—By a proclamation of the President (TD 54212) the ad valorem part of the rate shown in the 
“Re lyced rate” column of paragraph 1108 and paragraph 1109 (a) is applicable during each calendar year 
be sinning January 1 in 1957 and in subsequent years, only to a quantity by weight of fabrics described in 
th se paragraphs which the President shall have found to be not less than 5 percent of the average annnal 
p-od"ction in the United States during the three immediately preceding cslendar years of fabrics similar 
to s’ch fabrics. This ‘‘tariff rate’’ quota will be published in the Federal Register. The ad valorem part 
of the duty applicable to overquota fabrics entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption is 45 
percent. 

Articles provided for in the proviso to paragraph 1111, and articles provided for in paragraph 1122, of the 
Tariff Act of 190. are not conted in the quota above, but are subject to the increased ad valorem duty when 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption after the quota for the period is filled. 
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Par. 
No. 


1102 (b) 


1103 


| 


1104 


(a) (b) 


| 
* 


| 


1106 | 


1107 
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SCHEDULE 


Description 


Hair n.s. p. f. of animals like the alpaca, 


11.—Wool and manufacjures of —Continued 


| 
| 


} 


Angora goat, or Cashmere goat (including | | 


hair of the Angora rabbit): 
In the grease or washed__-......-.---- ‘ 
On the skin 
pete ahaa 
Sorted, or matchings, not scoured _- 

If any bale or package contains hairs, 
wools, wool wastes, or wool waste mate- 
rial subject to different rates of duty, 
the entire contents of such bale or pack- 
age, except as specified in the provisos 


| 


to paragraphs 1101 (a) and 1102 (a), shall | 


be subject to. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby | 


authorized and directed to 
methods and regulations for carrying out 
the provisions of this schedule 11 relating 
to the duties on hair and wool. He is 
further authorized and directed to pro- 
cure from the Secretary of Agriculture 
and deposit in such customhouses and 
other places, in the United States or else- 
where, sets of the Official Standards of 
the United States for grades of wool. 
He is further authorized to display, in 
the customhouses of the United States or 


prescribe | 


elsewhere, numbered, but not otherwise | 


identifiable, samples of imported hair 
and wool to which are attached data as 
to clean content and other pertinent 


facts, for the information of the trade | 


and of customs officers. 
Hair and wool wastes: 
Burr or card waste: 
Carbonized _- j éies 
PEOe COUNTING, «.< oncccacwcecdccas 
Flocks_- aica 
Garnetted waste - 


CE sii cuanaccummipintaga’ 
Not carbonized 
Ring waste, roving waste, 
waste, and top waste. 
Shoddy, and wool extract. 
OY ep or yarn waste_-- 
Wool rags... 
Wool wastes nspf 
Hair and wool of the kinds prov ided for in | 
this schedule 11, if carbonized or ad- 
vanced in any manner beyond the 
scoured or washed condition, including 
tops, but not further 
roving. 
Yarn wholly or in chief value of wool: 
Wholly or in chief value of Angora 
rabbit hair, valued per ae — 
Not over $1_- = 


: slubbing 


Over $1 but not over $1.50. ....---- 
Over $1.50 


Other, valued per pound— 
Not over $1 


Over $1 but not over $1.50 


Over $1.50 


advanced than | 


159 


Full rate Reduced rate 


| SE swans sn cena! 
| 2} See 
I tains eisai 
eee en aa 
| The highest rate appli- | Same rule applied to 
cable to any part. current rates. 
| 23¢ per Ib-_ _- ..| 14%4¢ per Ib. 
168 OE TDs ooneu 9¢ per Ib. 
PO WE IS wan aninsnntt | 3¥¢ per Ib. 
| 206 per Ib. .....- 124¢ per Ib. 
10¢ per Ib.....-.........| 9¢ per Ib. 
30¢ per Ib___-.. | 16¢ per Ib. 
| 23¢ per Ib_...-- 12¢ per Ib. 
37¢ per Ib_.-.-- | 28¢ per lb, 
24¢ per Ib_.....- 14¢ per Ib. 
262 per Ib. ...... --| 10¢ per lb. 
pee... Of ber Ib: 
24¢ per Ib. -- per Ib. 
37¢ per Ib. and 20% ad | 2734¢ per lb. and 64%% 
val. ad val, 
40¢ per Ib. and 35% ad | 40¢ per Ib. and 134% 
val. ; ad val. 
40¢ per Ib. and 45% ad | Same as above. 
val. | 
40¢ per Ib. and 50% ad | Same as above. 
val. 
| 
40¢ per lb. and 35% ad 30¢ per lb. and 15% ad 
val. val. 
40¢ per Ib. and 45% ad Same as above. 
val. 
40¢ per Ib. and 50% ad | Same as above, 


val. 
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ScHEDULE 11.—Wool and manufactures of—Continued 


Description 





1108 | Woven fabrics weighing not over 4 ounces 


1109 
(a) 


(b) 


1110 


1111 


| 


1112 | 


1113 | 





1114 
(a) | 


per square yard, wholly or in chief value 
of wool: 
With warp wholly of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, valued per pound— 
Not over $1 


Over $1 but not over $1.50__.....-- 
I IIE 5, dots usta tal tnco-tvel> arenes 


Other, valued per pound— 


FE SE PEs tin sai nciccncvncnd 


Over $1.25 but not over $2_._..--.-- 


Na aectreagnitdh arash ead ene er ooasnme 


Woven fabrics weighing over 4 ounces per | 


square yard, wholly or in chief value of | 


wool: 

Green billiard cloths in the piece, 
weighing over 11 but not over 15 
ounces per square yard, wholly of 
wool. 

Other, valued per pound— 

ee EE Bee ktewscsde sun cov 


Over $1.25 but not over $2__. ‘i 


> soba 

Belts, blankets, felts, jackets, or other 
articles of machine clothing, for paper- 
making, printing, or other machines, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, woven 
as units or in the piece, finished or un- 
finished. 

Pile fabrics wholly or in chief value of wool, 
whether or not the pile covers the entire 
surface, and all finished or unfinished 
articles made or cut from such fabrics; all 
the foregoing: 

If the pile is partly cut_........--..--- 


If the pile is wholly cut or wholly uncut- 


Blankets and similar articles (including | 


automobile and carriage robes and 





steamer rugs), made as units or in the | 


piece, finished or unfinished, wholly or 
in chief value of wool, not over 3 yards 
long, and valued per pound— 

oo Ul) ee 


Over $1 but not over $1.50 


Over $1.50 per pound. -_......- 
All the foregoing, if over 3 yards long, shall 
be subject to the duties applicable to 
woven fabrics of wool weighing over 4 
ounces per square yard. 
Felts, not woven, wholly or in chief value of 
wool, valued per pound— 
| a ee _—— 


NGS Shi ccivdccutescacustaenccén 


Fabrics with fast edges, not over 12 inches 
wide, and articles made _ therefrom; 
braces, cords, cords and tassels, garters, 
suspenders, and tubings; all the fore- 
going, wholly or in chief value of wool. 

Knit fabric in the piece, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, valued per pound— 

Not over $1 


Over $1 


| 


- 


Full rate 


. and 50% 
. and 55% 


. and 60% 


. and 50% 
v 


al. 

50¢ per lb. and 55% 
val. 

50¢ per lb. 
val. 


and 60% 


Same gs for 
according to value. 


50¢ per Ib. and 50% ad 
val. 

50¢ per Ib. and 55% ad 
val. 

50¢ per Ib. and 60% ad 
val. 

Same as for ‘‘Other,”’ in 
subparagraph (a), ac- 
cording to value. 

44¢ per Ib. and 55% ad 
val. 

44¢ per Ib. and 55% ad 
val. 

44¢ per Ib. and 50% ad | 
val, 

30¢ per Ib. and 36% ad 
val, 

33¢ per Ib. and 3714% ad 
val. 

40¢ per Ib. and 40% ad 
val. 

30¢ per lb. and 35% 
ad val, 

40¢ per Ib. and 40% 
ad val. 

50¢ per Ib. and 50% 
ad val. 

33¢ per Ib. and 40% 
ad val. 

50¢ per lb. and 50% 
ad val. 


“Other,’ 


ad 
ad 


ad 


ad 
ad 


ad 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Reduced rate 


30¢ per Ib. and 25% ad 
val. 

Same as above. 

Same as above. 

3714¢ per Ib. and 26 
ad val. 

Same as above. 


Same as above. 


3714¢ per Ib. and 20% ad 
val. 


or 


3714¢ per Ib. and 25% ad 
val. 

Same as above. 

Same as above. 

3714¢ per Ib. and 15% ad 
val. 

33¢ per lb. and 25% ad 
val. 


33¢ per lb. and 25% ad 
val. 
Same as above. 


| 30¢ per Ib. and 30% ad 


val, 
Same as above. 


Same as above. 


| 22446¢ per lab. and 207 
ad val, 

30¢ per lb. and 20% 
ad val, 

374¢ per Ib, and 29 
ad val, 

25¢ per Ib, and W% 
ad val, 

37l4¢ per lb, and 20% 
ad val, 


ee 
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ScHEDULE 11.—Wool and manufactures of —Continued 

















| 
Par. | Description Full rate Reduced rate 
No. | 
1114 | Gloves and mittens, finished or unfinished, | 
(b) wholly or in chief value of wool, valued | | 
| per dozen pairs— | 
Not over $1.75: | 
Bint ono. oon acco cceccscc ene] GRO Ip SESE 
| val. on American sell- | 
ing price.* 
Cac och ni ccd at aninse dee i? Ib. and 35% ad | 
val. 
Over $1.75 but not over $4._...-.-..-.- oh oer Ib. and 50% ad | ore per Ib. and 50% ad 
i ° 
i hi ons asncih cia ee oer Ib. and 50% ad | 37} ad per Ib. and 25% ad 
| val, va 
Hose and half-hose, finished or unfinished, | 
} wholly or in chief value of wool, valued 
| per dozen pairs— 
PE GN i itirscceccactancdanesten | 40¢ i Ib. and 35% ad | 30¢ ae lb. and 20% ad 
val. |} val. 
| | eee - Ib, and 50% ad | are per Ib. and 20% ad 
| val, val. 
‘c) | Knit underwear, finished, or unfinished, 
} wholly or in chief value of wool, valued 
| per pound— 
Not over $1.75... shh ..| 40¢ per Ib. and 30% ad | 30¢ per Ib. and 18% ad 
val. } val. 
Over $1.75. ..--- ilu ac eriirceasraaomn 50 ? Ib, and 50% ad | 37}9¢ per Ib. and 18% ad 
| val. | val. 
ad) | Articles knit or crocheted, finished or un- 
| finished, wholly or in chief value of wool, | 
and nspf, valued per pound— 
} Not over $2: | 
| Berets, bonnets, caps, hats, and | 44¢ per lb. and 45% | 33¢ per Ib. and 224% 
similar articles. ad val. | ad val. 
| Other _.| 444 per Ib. and 45% | 33¢ per Ib. and 45% 
| ad val. | ad val. 
{ Over $2: | 
| Infants’ outerwear: | 
| Made or cut from Jersey fabric | 50¢ per lb. and 25‘ 37\4¢ per lb. and 25% 
| knit in plain stitch on a cir- ad val.* | ad val. 
! cular machine. | 
i Other. = __| 50¢ per Ib. and 75% | 37%¢ per Ib. and 334% 
| | _ad val.* 1d val. 
} Berets, bonnets, caps, hats, and | 50¢ per Ib. and 50% | 37'o¢ per lb. and 25% 
similar articles (not including | ad val. d val. 
any of the foregoing for infants). 
Other, value per pound | 
Over $2 but not over $5......--| 50@ per lb. and 50% 3714¢ per Ib. and 30% 
} ad val. ad val. 
COC ion ccscseincittcccows | oe Ib. and 50% | 37}4¢ per Ib. and 20% 
} ad val, | ad val. 
1115 Articles of wearing apparel of every de- | } 
fa) scription, not knit or crocheted, manu- | | 
factured wholly or in part, wholly or in 
chief value of wool, valued per pound— | 
Not over $4_- _..---.---------| 33¢ per Ib. and 45% | 25¢ per Ib. and 224% 
ad val. | ad val. 
Over $4..6.<<55-% siduiniaaradRabaeas 50¢ per lb. and 50% | 374¢ per Ib. and 224% 
ad val. ad val. 
b Bodies, forms, hoods, and shapes, for 
berets, bonnets, caps, hats, and similar 


articles, wholly or in chief value of wool 
but not crocheted or knit nor made in 
chief value of crocheted, knit, or woven 
material: 


Blocked or trimmed (including finished | 


articles), valued per dozen— 
Not over $12. 


Over $12_-.- 


Ue OF Bao nikaccsacccaosencen 
(ther, valued per pound— 
IVOG OVOGF Ob GORE... caccicsdevcsunes 


Over 50 cents. 





40¢ per Ib., 55% ad val., 
and 12!4¢ per article.* 

Same as above* --..-.---- 

40¢ per Ib., 55% ad val., 
and 12 ¢ pel r article." 


40¢ per Ib. and 55% ad 
val.* 


| 40¢ per lb. and 55% ad 


val.* 


| 30¢ per lb., 4 


0% ad val., 
and 8¢ per article. 

30¢ per Ib., 30% ad val., 
and 8¢ per article. 


25¢ per Ib. and 55% ad 


val. 
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Par. 
No. 


1116 | 
(a) 


(b) 


1117 
(a) 
(d) 


(b) 
(d) 


(c) 
(d) 


1118 


1119 


1120 


| 


| 
| 
{ 
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ScHEDULE 11—Wool and manufactures of —Continued 


Description 


Aubusson, Axminster, oriental, Savennerie, | 
and other carpets, mats, and rugs, not | 


made on a power-driven loom, figured or 


plain, whether woven as separate carpets, 
mats, or rugs, or in rolls of any wideth: 

Wholly or in chief value of hair of the 

alpaca, guanaco, huarizo, 


} 


llama, | 


misti, suri, or a combination of the | 
hair of two or more of these species, 


valued per square foot— 


NMosover 81.9196. 2.24 sod... 5.685. 


i | a Mideus 
Other, valued per square foot— 

Not over 663% cents__.........--.-- 

Over 6634 cents but not over $1.1146-. 


og ee ee | 


Carpets, mats, and rugs, figured or plain, 
whether woven as separate carpets, mats, 
or rugs, or in rolls of any width: 

COED BONED, o.oo ince ccenccccsccs 
Of oriental weave or weaves, made on 
a power-driven loom. 

Axminster carpets, rugs, and mats, n.s. p. f.; 
Brussels, velvet or tapestry, and Wilton 
carpets, mats, and rugs; and carpets, 
mats, and rugs of like character or de- 
scription; all the foregoing and parts 
thereof, valued per square foot— 

OO eee 


Oo a ees al 


Ingrain art squares, carpets, mats and rugs, 
of whatever material composed, and 
carpets, mats, and rugs, of like character 
or description, n. s. p. f.; all the foregoing 
and parts thereof. 

Floor coverings (including druggists and 
mats) wholly or in chief value of wool, 
n. s. p. f., and parts thereof: 


Wholly or in chief value of hair of the | 
Angora goat, valued per square foot: | 


Ot Over 40 cents. .........s00csss-- 

VET SP GI eg ctdecinscnsudapucie 
Wholly or in chief value of hair of the 
alpaca, guanaco, huarizo, llama, misti, 
suri, or a combination of the hair of 
two or more of these species, valued 
per square foot— 

Not over 40 cents. ................- 

PE I « dinodcecnnneseabusbeeun 
Other, valued per square foot— 

Not over 40 cents. 

Over 40 cents. __-_.-- 

Hassocks, screens, and other 
wholly or in part of carpets, 
rugs, and nspf. 

Tapestries and upholstery goods (not 
including pile fabrics) in the piece or 
otherwise, wholly or in chief value of 
wool, and weighing per square yard— 

Not over 4 ounces_-__..--- 


articles, 
mats, or 


Over 4 ounces, valued per pound— 
ici acaesatassniickeaw 


Over $1.25 but not over $2__..-. Wee 
QT ta cnwicadaldutcnatbiiness 


Manufactures wholly or in chief value of 
wool, n. s. p. £.: 
Cloth samples not over 104 square 
inches in area. 
Yarn, dyed and cut into uniform 
lengths not exceeding 3 inches. 


| 





SE cei Bei cpa ctnariceenr ining shin | 


Full rate 


006 per oq. ft............ 


eco els | 


SOP per aq: BH. . 5.5.52. .0 
8 Sg hh eee 
MBG 08 NOs ctdccaccau s 


60% ad‘val.. Bp addnecwdete 


60% ad val_......-- maa 


oo 8 oe 
EE ee | 


a 


Reduced rate 


12)4¢ per sq. ft. 
114% % ad val. 


15¢ per sq. ft. 
| 224% ad val. 
2214% ad val. 


27% ad val. 
| 2244% ad val. 


® ad val. 
&%, ad val. 


YL Seen | 


30% ad val 


Sete OG WE case cvcasds | 


| 


SN A i ccicicdcet ante 
gk ee ees 
SEE sv ccnwcnadacinn 
Bre OS WR ccs ccs cn ansd 


According to values at 
the rates prescribed in 
paragraph 1108. 


50¢ per Ib, and 50% ad val_ 


50¢ per Ib. and 55% ad 


val. 
50¢ per lb. and 60% ad 
val, 


50% ad val 


50% ad val. 


50% ad val.......---...- 


| 2214° ( ad val. 
2244% ad val. 


15% ad val. 
27% ad val. 


15% ad val. 
| 30% ad val. 
| 134% ad val. 


| 3744¢ per Ib. and 25° 
ad val. 


37\4¢ per Ib. and 2214% 
ad val. 
Same as above. 





| 3714¢ per lb. and 17!9% 
|; ad val. 


.-| 124% ad val. 


| 36% ad val, 


40% ad val. 
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Par. | Description Full rate Reduced rate 
No. | 


we een tainiangtnianig jess edness sls anil 


1121 | Whenever in this title the word ‘‘wool”’ is | 
used in connection with a manufactured 
article of which it is a component 
material, it shall be held to include hair | 

| or woolofthe alpaca, Angora goat, camel, 
| Cashmere goat, sheep, or other like 
animals, whether manufactured by the | 
felt, woolen, worsted, or any other 
process. 
1122 | Fabrics (except printing-machine cylinder | That proportion of the | Same rule applied to 


lapping in chief value of flax), in the amount of duty on current rates, 
piece or otherwise, containing 17% or the fabric, computed | 

| more in weight of wool but not in chief | under this schedule 

| value thereof, whether or not more spe- 11, which the amount 

|  ¢ifically provided for, shall be dutiable | of wool bears to the 

el | entire weight, plus 


| | that portion of the 

amount of the fabric, 
computed as if this 
paragraph had not 
been enacted, which 
the weight of the com- 
ponent materials other 
than wool bears to 
the entire weight. 


Mr. McInrire. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Quire. Does anyone have an answer yet to the previous ques- 
ion I asked, what the price of wool is to the producer in Australia, 
and what it is after the tariff has been placed on it in this country, o 
what the mills pay for Australian wool? 

Mr. ImMascue. If you have a copy of the previous hearings, 
Mr. McLain’s statement included a chart comparing prices of wool 
in Sydney, Australia, and prices in Boston. It is difficult to compare 
them exactly because there is some difference in the quality of the wool. 
The wool that is imported is skirted, it does not have all of the leg 
and belly parts of the fleece. So it is not exactly comparable. The 
relationship of prices is a very difficult thing to measure. However, 
the changes in prices for domestic wools can be compared in the 
changes in prices for foreign wools. 

Foreign prices started dropping i in June a year ago and when the 
Australian auctions opened in September, the prices were 15 to 20 
percent below the May highs. They continued going down the rest 
of the year. Prices for domestic wools followed the earlier declines 
in the world market and in recent months have gone down even 
further. As a result our wool prices are low in relation to foreign 
prices. 

As I mentioned, there is a relationship over a period but it is not a 
specific thing that can be measured at any one time. 

Mr. Poacer. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Quiz. Would it be fair to say then that the price of foreign 
wool is usually higher than the price of domestic wool? That the 
mills are willing to pay a higher price for foreign wool than they are 
for domestic wool? 

Mr. ImMascue. For one reason, yes, and that is this cost of con- 
version. They do not have to do as much preparation to foreign wool. 
It has already been skirted. That is one thing. 
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But quality for quality I would not see any reason for a difference 
in price. Someone from the wool trade should answer that question. 
I would not know. 

Mr. Poacer. Any further questions? 

If not, we are very much obliged to you, Mr. Garland. 

Mr. Garuanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make two. brief 
observations? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuanp. Our problem vitally affects the production of sheep 
and cattle in the West, and I am sure you are quite cognizant of this 
in your State of Texas. In recent years the practice of our different 
branches of our military has been to acquire vast tracts, huge tracts of 
land, millions of acres in a tract. These tracts are used for target 
practice, and for various other uses that the military makes of them. 
But those vast acreages are removed from use. 

Mr. Poage. You are wrong in that. Ford Hood, which is one of 
the largest military establishments, is in my district. 

Mr. Garuanp. It may be wrong for your State, but it is not for 
California. 

Mr. Poace. The law is the same in California as it is in* Texas. 
We do not pass State laws for the regulation and use of those military 
tracts. 

And they do use those military tracts. If you have some you want 
to use, you better see the commander and organize a local livestock 
association, or something of that kind, and use that tract. We are 
using the Fort Hood reservation; we are running almost as many 
cattle on it as we were before the Government went in there. 

We are doing it on the basis of the proportion to the amount of land 
that each man owned in the original reservation. If I had 100 acres, 
I get 100 shares in the association; if I owned a thousand acres, I get 
a thousand shares. And I can put cattle in there in proportion to 
the shares I hold in it. And they do use it. 

Mr. GarLanp. Your powers of persuasion have been more effective. 
In California we have one tract, part of it in California and part of it 
extending over into Nevada, consisting of about 3% million acres 
where all use has been excluded. What we are trying to persuade the 
military to do in California is to make use of the target areas by all 
the different branches of the service so many—— 

Mr. Poace. That is a target range, or something of that kind, where 
there is danger to livestock? 

Mr. Garuanp. That is correct. 

Mr. Poaaer. I do not think anyone wants to turn their livestock out 
there, although my people are turning theirs out right along the 
target range and they say they haven’t got hit. I do not know why. 

Mr. Jennincs. I might say in that connection, that sort of thing 
which you brought up is exactly what many of my farmers are 
complaining about. They are paying taxes on their land, in compe- 
tition with Government-owned—— 

Mr. Poagr. The people who belong to that association are the 
people who owned land in that reservation. 

Mr. JenniNGs. But they were paid for the land by the Government 
and they are not paying taxes on it? 

Mr. Poacr. They were paid an average of $18 an acre, and it is 
worth $50 today. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. What was it worth then? 

Mr. PoaGer. I suppose $18, but most people did not want to sell. 
Mr. JENNINGS. I would imagine so. 

Mr. Gartanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

We now have Mr. Upsal. 


STATEMENT OF MR. PAUL UPSAL, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH 
DAKOTA FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Upsau. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, my name is Paul Upsal. I am president of the South 
Dakota Farmers Union and, also, a farm operator. 

I am here to state that the Farmers Union is an organization much 
in favor of our present world program. And, as a producer of sheep, 
with a small band on my farm, I know it is a great help and an 
incentive to the, should I say, family farmers and small operators in 
having a protective price on wool. 

As an organization, Mr. Chairman, I would say that we feel that, 
as great as this wool program is, and the good that it has done for the 
wool industry and the sheep producers, it should be a part of an overall, 
comprehensive farm program. 

Mr. Poaae. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Upsau. We do not believe that any commodity should have a 
preference and should receive protection which other farm com- 
modities have not the benefit of. I was very happy to hear that the 
wool program has been an incentive in increasing the number, and, 
should I say, smaller bands of sheep, particularly in the eastern part 
of our State. We feel that it is a help in increasing the income for 
the smaller operators. 

The sheep business has two incomes during the year, the wool and 
then the lambs, which greatly enhance the income of the smaller 
operators. I know that is my experience on the land which I operate 
in South Dakota, that my boy at the present time is farming. So, 
we are strongly for the wool program, gentlemen, but we feel it should 
be included in the overall comprehensive farm program. 

I have no prepared statement; I am here just temporarily, and I 
was interested in the wool program, and that is why I am here this 
morning, to give a word of endorsement for the wool program. And 
we trust that it will be extended, and that, as time goes on, it will be 
incorporated into a comprehensive farm program as a commodity. 

Mr. Poaaer. If I understand your views, Mr. Upsal, they are just 
exactly what mine are; that this program can do good; we should keep 
it; it 1s a valuable part of our agricultural program, but it is but a 
part of our agricultural program, and other producers of other com- 
modities are of equal importance to wool, and that they should 
receive comparable treatment. 

Mr. Upsau. That is correct, definitely. 

Mr. Poaacs. Any questions of Mr. Upsal? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to agree with the gentleman. If I 
understood your testimony correctly, you think that some of the same 
ideas could be applied to other commodities? 

Mr. Upsat. Yes;I do. I do not see why they could not be. 
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Mr. Jonnson. You do not think an article has to be in short supply 
in order to use the compensatory-payment approach. 

Mr. Upsatu. It is a little simpler in the wool industry, because we 
have not a surplus in that. 

Mr. Jonnson. You might have to apply quotas with commodities 
that were in surplus in order to apply the same principle? 

Mr. Upsau. I believe that other commodities, even those that are, 
should I say, of a surplus nature, which they are, I believe those 
things can be worked out. We believe that farmers are willing and 
anxious to cooperate in every phase to overcome the problems that 
we are confronted with in surpluses. 

We have proven that, particularly, in the wheat-producing areas. 
We are not concerned with what the cut will be and how much we 
have to reduce our production if we are guaranteed, to a degree at 
least, what our income will be so we can stay on the farm. That is 
what we are concerned about. 

We have through referendums several occasions—I think this is 
about the 5th or 6th we are now confronted with—until the 20th 
of June to reduce our acreage, if necessary, further, and also our 
marketing quotas if we can have a price for it. 

So I do not believe those things cannot be overcome. If we can 
find ways and means to dispose of our surpluses, like we did our 
wool through this kind of a program, that would help simplify it. 

Mr. Jennines. What is the general feeling among the average 
farmers as to the operation of this wool program in South Dakota? 
Are they pretty well satisfied with it? 

Mr. Upsau. Yes; we are. We are very satisfied with it, and par- 
ticularly since the first year’s operation, when the grower did not re- 
ceive the support price on his wool if his lambs were not in condition 
to go to the slaughter. If they were bought by feeders, then he would 
receive the wool payment. Since that was corrected, we have been 
very happy with it. 

Mr. Jennines. Do you have any difficulty in that particular pro- 
gram, on shearing wool from the lambs, as to the administration of it, 
the small farmer feeling that perhaps he is not getting an equal cut, 
that someone is buying up the lambs, and they are getting the pro- 
ceeds, rather than the farmer himself? 

Mr. Upsat. Wasn’t that corrected through the administrative act? 

Mr. Jennines. That is what 1 am asking you. Has it been cor- 
rected? 

Mr. Upsat. Yes; I believe it has. 

Mr. Jenninas. What about the feeling, or do you encounter any 
feeling, that the manufacturers have more or less agreed on a price, 
in telling the farmer that the difference is going to be made up by the 
Government, so why worry what price you are going to get for your 
wool in the pool, or what price you are going to receive, ‘because the 
Government is going to make up the difference; do you have any of 
that feeling among the farmers? 

Mr. Upsau. No; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Jennines. Do you think any of that exists? 

Mr. Upsau. Well, I am not in a position to say. It is possible; it 
could, but we have not heard of any of that sort of argument in our 
State. We have a very strong wool pool in South Dakota, known as 
the South Dakota wool pool. 
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Mr. Jennines. What is the outlook for your wool pool this year, 
have you receive ed any bids on your wool this year? 

Mr. Upsau. It is very low. They tell me it will be somewhere from 
around 37 to 40 cents a pound. And then they will advance the 
payment. 

Mr. JenniNnGs. How do they account for the fact that it is so much 
lower this year than it was last year? 

Mr. Upsa. Well, [ have not heard any reason why, except that the 
market is down. 

Mr. Jenninas. Well, I think that is probably true and some of the 
other companies still have the wool they purchased last year. Is that 
one of the reasons for the low this year, do you think? 

Mr. Upsau. Well, I would not be in a position to answer that, 
Congressman, I would not know. I have not heard any arguments in 
that direction, making those statements that that might be the cause 
of the low price. 

Mr. Jennineas. Do you think this program is going to continue to 
receive unanimous approval if it declines ye ar after year? Say it is 37 
this year and it goes down to 27 next year? Of course, the farmer is 
going to get his share from the Government. If it goes down to 17 
next year, if perchance some collaboration should enter into the 
program and it comes down to 17 or 25 cents, do you think that the 
program is going to continue to be acceptable? 

Mr. Upsau. Well, I know, I am sure, that the farmers, or the 
producer of wool is not going to complain as long as he is assured of a 
price up here. Maybe the consumers, the people, the cost of a suit of 
clothes ought to go down if the market price of wool is down. 
Shouldn’t it? Would not that be helpful to the people as a whole? 

Mr. Jenninos. I should think it would be. 

That is all. I just wanted to get some views. Some of the things 
that I brought up have been discussed in conversations that I have 
listened to that some of my farmers have been carrying on, and I 
just wondered if those things existed out in South Dakota. 

Mr. Upsat. Not to my knowledge. I have not heard of any 
discussions along those lines. 

Mr. PoaGr. Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Upsal, we are all in pretty much agreement on the 
wool program, it has been so satisfying and successful. Now we 
cannot say the same with regard to the program for other crops. 
Should we hold up this wool program until such time as we can get 
together on the other crops? 

Mr. Upsau. Well, we certainly do not want to lose the wool pro- 
gram. However, we believe that the sooner we can get an overall 
comprehensive farm program dealing with all commodities, protecting 
all producers—I think that is what we are looking forward to. 

Mr. Dixon. Well, you have not answered by question. Should 
we hold it up until we can pass a program for the other crops? 

Mr. Upsau. Let’s not let it expire, in other words, let’s keep the 
wool program, even if we just have to extend it from one year to 
another until the time when it can be incorporated. 

Mr. Drxon. Would you treat legislatively a crop that is in short 
supply just the same as you would a crop that is in great surplus? 

Mr. Upsau. Well, would it be justifiable to say that if we happened 
to be producers of a crop that is in short, or that we do not have a 
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surplus of, we should have better treatment than people who are 
producing crops happen to be in surplus? That is what is in my mind, 
or in our minds. Shouldn’t we all be treated fairly on these com- 
modities? 

Because I am a producer of wheat also. That is my biggest income. 
We have cut down our acreage, I have reduced my acreage 36 or 37 
percent, hoping that that will help to reduce. But that is our crop, 
not wool. That is just a little side item on my place. I have a band 
of about 150 ewes. But it is a nice income on the side. 

Mr. Drxon. Well, you asked me a question. I think that your 
wheat has been treated unfairly, and to go on with all these Govern- 
ment supports will continue to treat it unfairly. You look upon the 
fair treatment by the Government in the amount of Government 
intervention, and I disagree because the crops that are in the worst 
trouble are those that have had the most help. 

Don’t you think that wool is a strategic material? 

Mr. Upsat. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Drxon. Will you treat it the same as a nonstrategic material, 
and wait until you could solve the nonstrategic program before giving 
wool anything? 

Mr. Upsau. Well, I do not feel that wool is more strategic than 
wheat, as far as our overall needs, for, you know, our everyday walk in 
me 5s 

Mr. Dixon. Suppose we got into a war today, can we produce 
wheat to sustain us? 

Mr. Upsat. Yes. 

Mr. Drxon. What would happen with wool, where would we get it 
from? We have no surplus. 

Mr. Upsau. Well we are fortunate. I imagine there is plenty of 
wool in the world that we can buy. 

Mr. Drxon. Yes, but how far would we have to bring it and at what 
risk? 

Mr. Upsau. Well, we did it before. 

Mr. Drxon. Under great hazard and peril. 

Mr. Upsat. Yes, I will agree to that. 

But we are hoping that this wool program will increase the produc- 
tion in our sheep industry. 

Now I also wanted to say that raising sheep is pretty much of, 
should I say, more or less a technical operation—much more than any 
other livestock that I have experience with. And that is why maybe 
many, many ranchers and farmers are just a little bit careful in not 
going into it, because there is a chance of great losses there. 

Mr. Dixon. Are we going to increase this production if we hold this 
fine bill, and wait until more of the sheep people go out of business, or 
are we going to increase the production through giving them some 
security, this legislation which we are all willing to pass. 

Mr. Upsau. That is what we are seeking to do in this wool program, 
aren’t we? I am asking a question. 

Mr. Drxon. Yes, but we would like to get it passed and not subject 
it to the hazards of legislation for other crops, hazards of delay in 
getting the bill approved and having it vetoed. 

Mr. Upsat. I agree to that. We certainly want to hang on to this, 
but we want it included in an all-inclusive farm program. Because, 
just because I have a few sheep on my place, that does not put me in a 
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position of preference with the Government to see that my sheep, my 
wool, is protected and the rest of my crops are 

Mr. Poacs. That is how everyone connected with the other crops 
feel, each one of them wants to be first, and each one of them would 
like to be passed ahead of everyone else so they will not have to be 
bothered with the objections to someone else’s program. 

Everyone would like to run first, but they cannot all run first. 

Mr. Upsat. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. At least the number of the members of the committee 
feel they all ought to run together. 

Mr. Upsat. Fine, that is where it belongs. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, two wrongs do not make a right. 

Mr. Poacs. Two wrongs do not make a right, and 2 and 2 make 4, 
and what does that have to do with what he said? What wrongs 
are you talking about? ‘ 

Mr. Drxon. We would be doing a great injustice to confuse this 
issue On wool with that of other crops, and maybe subject it to the 
hazards of legislation for other crops where opinion is divided and 
successful legislation is doubtful. This only adds one more wrong to 
the present list. 

Mr. Poacn. There are a great many people who feel that you are 
doing a great wrong in delaying the solution for cotton, delaying the 
solution for feed grains, delaying the solution for milk, and delaying 
the solution for wheat, and I think those people are just as entitled 
to their views——— 

Mr. Dixon. But opinion is divided there and chances of passage are 
slim, and is not divided on the Wool Act. It could be passed easily 
if given a chance to stand on its own merits. 

Mr. Poaas. Opinion is divided all the way along. I have not found 
anything that is unanimous in the way of agriculture. 

Are there any further questions? 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Upsal. 

I believe that concludes all those who have asked to be heard. The 
following statements have been submitted and without objection they 
are inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Hon. HAmMER H. BupaGe, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CoNGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a cosponsor of legislation to 
extend the National Wool Act of 1954, I urge that you favorably report a bill 
which would accomplish this and provide for the continued production of wool 
in the United States. I am sure you know that in dealing with wool we are faced 
with a situation wherein the national production is deficient and that we must 
take action to prevent the further decline of this vital commodity in our Nation. 
The present situation in which the woolgrowers find themselves is not one of their 
own making but rather has developed as a result of war and postwar measures 
which have affected adversely the production of wool. As pertains to the entire 
problem, I of course would much prefer the raising of tariffs which would curtaii 
imports and eliminate some of the unfavorable competition in comparison with 
foreign production. It appears, however, impossible to obtain relief by this 
means and for that reason I favor the substitute method now being used by the 
Department of Agriculture to provide incentives for our domestie production. 
There are problems in this program and I am sure many inequities, but I for 
one do not believe that the woolgrowers are to blame for the dilemma in which 
they find themselves today and for that reason I favor the participation in this 
program by the Federal Government. There is some urgency for the extension 
of the act before this Congress adjourns since, although it does not expire until 
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next year, wool production is not a seasonal crop and must be planned long in 
advance. 


STaTEMENT OF Hon. B. F. Sisk, oF THE 127TH District oF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. CuarrMan: May I add my voice to those urging the committee to approve 
extension of the National Wool Act of 1954. There is ample evidence this act 
is greatly assisting in the regeneration and stabilization of our domestic wool 
industry. It was originally limited to 4 years so that Congress could reappraise 
its operation. Now we have had a chance to look over the results and they are 
good—meriting your approval of at least another 4-year extension. 

I would like also to point out the Wool Act has set up what might be termed a 
pilot program in the agricultural field. It is built on the two-price concept 
and a great many people are keenly interested in the possibility of finding a way 
out of the difficulties in other agricultural fields through similar plans. I strongly 
urge your favorable action on a deserving piece of legislation. 

, 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1958, 
Hon. W. R. PoaGe, 
Chairman, Livestock and Feed Grains Subcommittee, 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: I respectfully urge favorable consideration of the wool 
act extension which your committee is now studying and ask that this statement 
be made a part of the record of the hearings now underway. 

I particularly favor the wool legislation since it contains the compensatory pay- 
ment feature that I would like to see made a basic part of all farm law. May I 
refer you to my bill, H. R. 6841 which calls for “parity income-equivalent prices”’ 
among other things, as amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
I feel this feature is essential to sound farm legislation and the permanent solution 
to current farm problems. 

There are two points I urge the committee to include in this wool legislation 
consideration: 

1. The wool legislation should be made a part of the propesed comprehensive 
farm legislation. 

2. The wool legislation should be timed to expire the same date as other farm- 
commodity legislation. 

With these two provisions included, I would very much like to see the present 
wool legislation reported favorably to our full committee. 

Kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
Congresswoman Coys KNuTsON, 


Mr. Poace. The committee stands in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1958 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LivEesTOCK AND FEED Grains 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 9:35 a. m., in room 
1310 New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage (presiding), Jennings, Matthews, 
Hill, Hoeven, Harvey. 

Also present: Representatives Abernathy, Jones, Hagen, Johnson, 
McIntire, Williams, Dixon, Quie, and Fisher. 

Mabel C. Downey, clerk. 

Mr. PoaGcr. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to further consider extension 
of the Wool Act, and we have with us here this morning Mr. Woolley, 
representing the Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Woolley. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK K. WOOLLEY, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Woouiry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank K. Woolley, and I am legislative counsel for the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, 

I am sorry that we did not get an opportunity to prepare a statement 
for this specific hearing, but we did prepare a statement for the Senate 
committee, and in that statement we addressed ourselves to S. 2861. 
My understanding is that the bills before this subcommittee, that 
are being considered, are practically identical bills—as those by Mr. 
Hagen and other members that have introduced bills. There are a 
number of them. All of them are for the purpose, as I understand it, 
of extending the bill for a period of 4 years. Some of them may 
extend it indefinitely. 

Our resolutions on the subject, adopted by the voting delegates at 
the last annual meeting, read as follows: 

“We are opposed to production payments as a substitute for price 
supports as a matter of bringing income into agriculture.’ That is 
our basic resolution with respect to production payments. 

On wool, our resolutions read as follows: 

“In 1954 we reluctantly supported production payments for wool to 
stimulate domestic production in accordance with the determination 
by Congress that increased domestic production was needed for 
national security. We had even greater misgivings about a checkoff 
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from Government payments to finance a promotion program for 
wool and lamb. We urge the American Farm Bureau Federation 
Board of Directors to work with other principals in the wool industry 
in a study of the wool problem from the standpoint of both production 
and processing, to provide a basis for recommending alternative 
solutions to this problem. 

‘In the event such a study does not develop a feasible substitute 
for the current act we will support a temporary extension of the 
present legislation with the compulsory checkoff provision deleted.”’ 

You will notice, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that we are opposed to production payments and to the use of the 
checkoff from Government payments to finance a promotion program, 
and that we desire to develop a better program for wool. However, 
such studies as we have made to date indicate that the question 
of increasing the tariff, the question of imposing import quotas, the 
question of instituting a payment program to processors, all of those 
that we have explored do not appear ‘to us to be as acceptable as 
the present program. 

Now of course, we distinguish very drastically between using pro- 
duction payments on wool and using such payments on commodities 
of which we produce a surplus here in the United States. We take 
the position that while we are opposed to production payments in 
principle, we recognize that there are some important factors in the 
wool situation which make payments somewhat less objectionable 
for wool than they would be for most other agricultural commodities. 
The foremost of these are: (1) that wool is a deficit commodity 
which historically has been imported in large quantities; (2) that 
Congress has determined that the production of wool should be 
increased as a national defense measure; and (3) that sizable pay- 
ments can be financed out of the 70 percent of tariff receipts on 
imports of the commodity which are not allocated to section 32 
programs. 

I will not burden the committee by going clear through our state- 
ment, but if it is all right with the committee, I would like to have the 
rest of the comments put in the record. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection it will be included. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION BY FRANK K,. WOOLLEY, 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


We appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on H. R. 9518, a bill to extend the National Wool Act of 1954. 

Our basic position on this legislation is set forth in the following resolution 
adopted by the voting delegates at our last annual meeting: 


Production payments 
We oppose production payments as a substitute for price supports or as a method 
of bringing income into agriculture. 


Wool program 

In 1954 we reluctantly supported production payments for wool to stimulate 
domestic production in accordance with a determination by Congress that in- 
creased domestic production was needed for national security. We had even 
greater misgivings about a checkoff from Government payments to finance a 
promotion program for wool and lamb. 

We urge the American Farm Bureau Federation board of directors to work 
with other principals in the wool industry in a study of the wool problem, from the 
standpoint of both production and processing, to provide a basis for recommending 
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alternative solutions to this problem. In the event such a study does not develop 
a feasible substitute for the current act we will support a temporary extension of 
the present legislation with the compulsory checkoff provision deleted. 

You will note that we are opposed to production payments and to the use of a 
checkoff from Government payments to finance a promotion program and that 
we desire to develop a better program for wool. 

We have repeatedly pointed out the facts, among others, that the payment 
approach is costly; that the general use of payments for farm commodities would 
misallocate resources; that it would lead to more, not less, Government regimenta- 
tion of agriculture through efforts to correct the misallocation of resources, and 
hold down costs; that it would mean a disguised subsidization of exports which 
might provoke retaliatory action in other countries; and that it would make 
farmers dependent on Congress for their net incomes, and possibly for a part of 
their costs. 

While we are opposed to production payments in principle, we recognize that 
there are some important factors in the wool situation which make payments 
somewhat less objectionable for wool than they would be for most other agricul- 
tur?l commodities. The foremost of these are (1) that wool is a deficit commodity 
which histericelly has been imported in large quantities, (2) that Congress has 
determined that the production of wool should be increased as a national defense 
mesure, and (3) that sizable payments can be financed out of the 70 percent of 
tariff receipts on imports of the commodity which are not dedicated to section 32 
programs, 

MOST WOOL NEEDS IMPORTED 


In the 10-year period, 1947-56, wool imports for consumption ranged from 35 
to 71.7 percent of domestic mill consumption and averaged 51.5 percent of mill 
consumption. The implications of making payments on a commodity f>rmers 
historically have been unwilling to produce in adequate supply are far different 
from taking this approach with commodities where production has equaled or 
exceeded domestic demand. As a matter of fact, if it is to be assumed that pro- 
duecation payments are appropriite for a commodity where increased production 
is desired, it would seem to be clear that payments would be inappropriate for 
commodities where production elready equals or exceeds effective market demand. 

Despite the fact that wool differs from most other farm commodities there is, 
as yet, little basis for considering the present wool program a success. 

The production of shorn wool has not inereased under the payment program. 
On the contrary, it has continued to decline. In 1954, the last yeor before the 
payment program went into effect, we produced 236 million pounds of shorn wool. 
In 1957, the third year of the payment program, production was down to 226 
million pounds. 

COSTS OF PROGRAM 


Program costs greatly exceeded expectations during the first 2 years that 
the wool program was in operation, and annual payments are still running ahead of 
the funds earmarked from tariff receipts on wool to pay program costs. Under the 
provisions of the Wool Act, $68,655,000 from tariff revenues for the period of 
January 1, 1953, to March 31, 1955, was made available as a reserve when the 
payment program went into effect. This reserve fund was reduced by $26,520,000 
in the first year and by $24,943,000 in the second year of the program. Thus, in 
the first 2 years that the present wool program was in operation the initial reserve 
was reduced by a total of $51,463,000. It is estimated that the reserve will have 
been reduced to about $9 million by the end of the 1958 marketing year. 
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The following table indicates the extent to which the cost of the wool payment 
program has been running ahead of the duty collections available for payments: 


Funds available for payments, and payments under the National Wool Act with 
projections 


{In thousands of dollars] 




















Duty collections avail- Total payments 
able for payments Reduction 
Period - _.| in reserve 
fund 
Year Cumu- Year Cumu- 
lative lative 
| 
Jan. 1, 1953, to Mar. 31, 1955 (initial | | 
EES SERERE CES od hbk aacsisteslcwatenienibtbies GEE hi ck dakdcndihsdsndeend a ili wipe nla 
Marketing year: 
a al a aaah allt ir attri ett 31, 480 100, 135 58, 000 58, 000 26, 520 
SLES accesbeae neriepih itis tte a aes 28, 157 128, 292 53, 100 111, 100 24, 943 
I i es enaiebs 23, 390 151, 682 28, 500 139, 600 5, 110 
ES SE SS 33, 015 184, 697 36, 000 175, 600 2, 985 
Estimated total reduction in reserve 
PON iB k Sa ciiihcnbnnkens i biendiban it dese ehskenne ele sek wn bteiasLabandcncods 59, 558 


The cost of the payment program has been held down to a degree by holding 
the incentive price to producers constant in the face of rising costs. The incentive 
price goal of 62 cents per pound for shorn wool was 106 percent of parity, when 
it was first announced, but 62 cents is now only 89 percent of parity. With the 
initial reserve fund almost exhausted, a substantial increase in wool production 
(toward the 300 million pound goal established by Congress), or an appreciable 
drop in wool prices, would force a reduction in the present support level—unless 
the Congress is prepared to supplement the tariff receipts that have been ear- 
marked for the program. In view of the many disadvantages of the payment 
approach, the authorization of supplemental appropriations for wool would be an 
undesirable precedent. 

In the 1956-57 marketing year producers received $40 from the Government 
for every $100 they received from the sale of shorn wool. On the basis of 1956 
cash receipts from farm marketings, a comparable program for all agricultural 
commodities would cost $8.8 billion, which happens to be approximately 73 
percent of 1956 net farm income. Agriculture would indeed be a political pawn 
if any such percentage of net farm income were dependent on Government pay- 
ments. 

SECTION 708, CHECKOFF 


Farm Bureau strongly supports sound, well-coordinated, voluntary promotional 
programs for agricultural commodities. We oppose compulsory, uncoordinated 
programs of the type authorized by section 708 of the Wool Act. The program 
authorized by section 708 is not voluntary since the producer can neither avoid 

ayment nor get arefund. Under a truly voluntary program he could do either. 
Since the checkoff is not voluntary it, in effect, amounts to a tax on all wool- 
growers for the purpose of raising funds to be disbursed by a privage agency. 
More then $2% million is being taken from woolgrowers each year by this checkoff 
tax. It is true that 70 percent of the producers recorded as voting in the referen- 
dum held under section 708 were recorded as favoring the checkoff. But, it 
should be remembered that (1) cooperatives were allowed to vote for their mem- 
bers, and (2) the total vote was far short of the total number of sheep and wool 
producers. 

Individual producers have considerably less control of the way the checkoff 
funds are spent than if contributions were voluntary, and it would be next to im- 
possible for individual producers to terminate the program—regardless of the 
direction it may take. This certainly is contrary to the basic principles of self- 
government on which our Government was established. 

There is no coordination between the promotional program for lamb financed 
by section 708 checkoff funds and the voluntary efforts of producers to expand 
consumption of all red meats—including lamb. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding with regard to the kind of 
promotional programs Farm Bureau supports, we are attaching a copy of our policy 
resolutions on this subject. 
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The fact that the Government has been checking off funds from payments due 
woolgrowers and turning them over to a private group for advertising and promo- 
tional activities has stimulated demands for legislation to make possible the use 
of checkoffs to establish separate competing organizations for beef, pork, and 
lamb in each State or market area. This could prove extremely costly and waste- 
ful for livestock producers. 

There is little evidence to date that the funds collected under the checkoff pro- 
cedure are being used in such a way as to improve the income of sheep producers. 
This is particularly true in the case of lamb. The per capita consumption of lamb 
has continued to decline since the promotional program went into operation. 
This, of course, reflects factors other than the promotional program because we 
cannot consume any more lamb than the producers send to market. If the promo- 
tional program were effective, however, we would expect that a decline in lamb 
consumption resulting from lower marketings would be accompanied by an in- 
crease in lamb prices but lamb prices have been relatively weaker than beef 
cattle and hog prices—particularly in the last year. 

For example, an 8.3-percent increase in the consumption of beef from the 
1952-56 average to 1957 was accompanied by a 1.1l-percent reduction in beef 
cattle prices; a 6.7-percent reduction in lamb consumption from the 1952-56 
average to 1957 was accompanied by a decline of 0.5-percent in lamb prices; 
while a 6.1-percent decline in the consumption of pork was accompanied by a 
1.1-percent decline in hog prices. Thus, when we compare 1957 with the 5-year 
period, 1952-56, we find that the demand for lamb was down substantially in 
comparison with the demand for beef and little different from the demand for 
pork, despite the promotional program. Due to reduced supplies, per capita 
consumption decreased 1.4 percent for beef, 4.5 percent for lamb, and 8.1 percent 
for pork in 1957 as compared with 1956. The 1.4-percent reduction in per capita 
ual conbatenticn was accompanied by a 15.4-percent increase in beef cattle 
prices. The 8.1-percent reduction in pork consumption was accompanied by a 
23.6-percent increase in hog prices. The 4.5-percent reduction in lamb con- 
sumption was accompanied by a 7-percent increase in lamb prices. Thus, in 
1957 reduced supplies produced relatively greater price increases for hogs and 
eattle than for lamb. 


OTHER APPROACHES BEING EXPLORED 


In accordance with the provisions of the policy resolution on wool adopted at 
our last annual meeting we have been exploring alternative possibilities of pro- 
viding a better program for wool; however, we are not yet in a position to recom- 
mend a substitute for the payment program. 

Many woolgrowers would prefer an increase in the tariff or authorization to 
use import quotas to a continuation of the payment program. There are, how- 
ever, some rather serious obstacles to this approach. In the first place the 
principal tariff rates now in effect on wool were established by a reciprocal trade 
agreement. Consequently any action by the United States to raise wool tariffs 
or impose import quotas on wool could have far-reaching international reper- 
cussions and could provoke retaliation against American exports including 
exports of agricultural commodities. In the second place any increase in our 
tariff rates would tend to raise the price of both foreign and domestic wool and 
thereby make wool less competitive with other fibers, including the growing 
family of synthetics. These are just examples of some problems that must be 
solved to work out a satisfactory program, 

Our present investigations have not developed a substitute program for sheep 
and wool producers. Therefore, at this time, we will support legislation to 
extend the present wool program temporarily, provided the mandatory checkoff 
provision authorized by section 708 is deleted. We are continuing our exploration 
of the subject and suggest that the language of the extension of the act be such 
that another program could be substituted for the present one at such time as a 
better one is developed. We are taking this position because we definitely feel 
that wool producers need a support program, that the present wool program is 
unsound from a long-range standpoint, and that efforts to develop a better program 
should be continued. 

ATTACHMENT 


Promotion of agricultural commodities 


We believe that promotional work is essential for agricultural commodities. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation through State and county units should 
stimulate interest among farmers and urge increased support for sound, well 
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coordinated programs to promote the increased sale and total consumption of 
farm products without duplication of effort. 

We believe that any funds raised for the purpose of promoting the sale of farm 
commodities should be collected on a voluntary basis, administered by an organiza- 
tion of producers (with handlers and processors included where it is mutually 
agreed that they should be included) through its board or committee; and that 
such funds should be used solely for the specific purposes for which collected and 
not for legislative or political activities. 

Where well established, nationally recognized organizations are carrying out 
industrywide promotion plans on a well coordinated national basis with adequate 
producer representation, we will continue to support and help improve them and 
will oppose the establishment of duplicating organizations and programs. 
Promotion of red meats 

Our policy on promotion programs for beef, veal, pork, and lamb is as follows: 

(1) Support for a sound, well-coordinated program without duplication of 
effort should be increased. 

(2) The contribution and collection of funds should be handled directly between 
producers and marketing agencies on a voluntary basis. A voluntary program 
requires no new legi:lation. 

(3) Funds collected for promotion programs should be used solely for this 
specific purpose and not for legislative or po.itical activities. 

(4) The National Livestock and Meat Board, with 33 years of experience and 
effective work and currently operating on an annual budget of more than $1 million, 
now meets the standards enumerated above. In order to increase the effective- 
ness of this organization and broaden the base of financial support, we urge that 
an aggressive effort be made to obtain the cooperation of all livestock marketing 
agencies and other segments of the industry. If this does not adequately finance 
as rapid an expansion of the program as feasible, then we recommend that the 
amount of contribution per head of livestock be increased as soon as possible. 

(5) We urge the increased cooperation of meatpackers, retailers, and restaura- 
teurs in increasing advertising and promotion work for meat products. 

Mr. Woot.ey. There is one point that we feel rather strongly 
about in connection with this and that is that we would like to see the 
wool program move ahead and be considered on its merits and not 
combined with a number of other measures. We think that it has 
sufficient merit to be considered as a separate bill. We think there is 
grave danger in combining the wool bill with other bills because of the 
experience we have had in the past that is when bills start being 
amended, and having added to them various and sundry other meas- 
ures, by the time the bill finally has been passed it has had so many 
objectionable features that even the Farm Bureau has had to recom- 
mend its veto. We think there is a possibility that we will run the 
same kind of a risk with respect to wool if it is combined in an omni- 
bus bill with every other commodity. 

That does not mean that the Farm Bureau is opposed to legis- 
lation with respect to other commodities. As a matter of fact, we are 
strongly interested in legislation with respect to cotton, feed grains, 
Public Law 480, and also a number of other commodities. But we 
think that the combining of them all into one bill creates a serious 
risk, and we would like to avoid that risk if we could possibly do so 
in the case of wool—as we would like to in the case of other com- 
modities. 

Now the second point that we feel rather strongly about with re- 
spect to this subject is the checkoff. In 1955 when we had the refer- 
endum on the wool program, section 708 was included as a part 
thereof, and the producers were in the position of either having to 
vote for the whole thing or nothing. There were, according to the 
census of 1954, 336,000 woolgrowers. Only 67,000 woolgrowers 
voted in the referendum: 47,000 of those woolgrowers said they 
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were in favor of it. So that was 70 percent of those voting. But 
the 70 percent of those voting was only 14 percent of the woolgrowers 
of the country, so that this had the effect of imposing a mandatory 
tax on 100 percent of the woolgrowers, by 14 percent of the wool- 
growers. 

It is our thought that the whole question of a voluntary or invol- 
untary checkoff with respect to the promotion of agricultural com- 
modities is a very serious question, and that if you are going to approach 
the problem from the standpoint of having a checkoff, that there 
should be at least a minimum requirement for participation in the 
referendum. 

The board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in considering this question thought that it would be fair to re- 
quire at least 40 percent of the growers to vote in a referendum before 
a tax could be imposed on all growers. The requirement would be 
retained that at least 66% percent of those voting by number of 
growers or head of sheep favor it even though 40 percent of the 
zrowers would be required to participate. We think that would be 

ealthy from the standpoint of stimulating interest in getting out the 
vote and being sure that people expressed their views on the subject. 

Mr. Chairman, that is basically and fundamentally our position 
on the subject... I might point out one thing for the benefit of the 
committee, if you have not noticed it. I have here a copy of the 
release put out by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
dated August 26, 1955, on the referendum, and there were a number of 
States that did not vote 66% percent of the producers’ vote in favor of 
the program, although there was 71 percent of them in total. Of 
those States, I think it is interesting that there was Iowa, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, Texas, and Wyoming that 
did not show the necessary percentage in favor. In the case of 
Texas, which is the largest woolgrowing State in the Union, only 
49.4 percent of the growers indicated they were in favor of it, and 
only 51.1 percent of the number of the head of sheep in that State 
represented indicated they were in favor of it. This is one of the 
reasons, strong reasons, why we think there ought to be more people 
participate in the referendum before there is a mandatory checkoff. 

Mr. Poaae. Is that all you have to say, Mr. Woolley? 

Mr. Woo tery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaae. I understood you had another statement to make to 
this committee? 

Mr. Woou.ry. Well, I understood from the chairman yester- 
day that there was some question about the attitude of the witness 
toward the chairman of the committee, and also the attitude of the 
witness toward other members of the committee. I stated privately 
to the chairman yesterday, and I am happy to repeat again today, 
that at no time has the witness or anyone else connected with the 
organization of the American Farm Bureau Federation, indicated 
that they thought the chairman of this committee was a Communist, 
or had any leanings or sympathy toward them. I went back and I 
checked up on the record of the hearing where the question came up, 
and, Mr. Chairman, on page 45 of that record there was a question 
raised by Mr. Jones of Missouri. Mr. Jones is not here—Oh, yes, 
he is here. 
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_ There was a question raised by Mr. Jones as to what transpired in 
his office and I think the record, of course, speaks for itself. 
Mr. Jones first raised the question about Communists on page 46, 
and for the record, that reads as follows: 
Mr. Jones. And since you have said you did not say what I have said, didn’t 
rea tell me then that the program we were suggesting of payments on cotton had 
een originally inspired by Communists and it was a Communist-type inspired 
program? 
That is the first reference in the record to anything about communism. 
I answered that as follows: 
No. What I said to you was that in 1955, and I am glad you asked that 
question, because 
Mr. Jones interrupted and the report goes on. Then over on page 47 
there was some indication there by you, Mr. Poage, that you felt like 
we were ropes - with being a Communist. And the record shows 
on page 47 as follows: 


Mr. Woot.uey. Mr. Poage, you have given me an opportunity to say some- 
thing I have been wanting to say in public for a long time. Anybody who takes 
the position that because someone points out that the Communists are working 
tooth and toenail to get something and thereby is characterized as saying that 
everybody that takes that position is a Communist is as unreasonable as anybody 
can possibly be. I told Mr. Jones unequivocably, and he knows it, that when I 
said that the Communists who were supporting the production payment thing, 
that this did not carry with it the idea that he or anybody else that was proposing 
pecan payments was a Communist or in sympathy with the Communists. 

he point I am trying to make—and the record is abundantly clear, your record, 
because your own record started in 1947—is that the Communists are in favor of 
production payments, and it raises the question that if the Communists spent 
thousands of dollars propagandizing for a particular method, and we get docu- 
ments coming out of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, D. C., advocating that, 
doesn’t it cause somebody to raise a question as to whether or not it might or 
might not be against our interest. That is the question, and it is not that you 
are a Communist. I know you are not, at least I hope you are not. 


Now with respect to that last phrase, I understand that that is the 
point that the chairman takes exception to. I think if you will recall 
the situation, Mr. Jones was talking, Mr. Poage was talking, I was 
talking, Mr. Fleming was trying to get the floor and I insist that I 
did not in any way intend to imply or say that you were a Communist. 
All J was trying to make clear was that the Communists were back of 

roduction payments, they have spent all kinds of energy promoting it. 
See a file here that is at least a foot thick on the subject, showing 
that beginning in 1947 they have been working at it. As a matter 
of fact, I have in my briefcase right now the May 1958 issue of Political 
Affairs, which is a Communist publication, in which they come out 
and say that: “Later, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan borrowed 
the idea for his Brannan Plan but weakened it by raising to $25,000 
the amount of production to be supported.” 

I certainly do not want the record to leave the impression that 
I think because the Communists are pushing production payments 
that anyone in the Congress is connected with the Communist Party 
in any way, or is necessarily sympathetic to their ideas. I have never 
intended that, and 1 have denied it to everyone at every time, and 
anything that anyone says to the contrary is a complete misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. Poagr. Thank you, Mr. Woolley. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Woolley? 
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Mr. Hit. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

What can this committee do, or the farm organization, to bring 
about a wider representation in the minds of the farmers when we 
offer a vote on what type and kind of program they wish? In other 
words, what educational program can we carry out, the farm organi- 
zation and members of this agriculture committee, to get a larger 
percentage of participation in ‘the vote? What are we going to do 
about it? , 

Mr. Woottey. Well, I assume that your question is in connection 
with the wool program? 

Mr. Hiuu. No, it is not, it is in connection with all the programs 
where we give a farmer a chance to make a selection. Now if he is 
not going to make that selection, in percentage enough to represent 
the thinking of the farmers that grow that crop, what is the use of 
putting out a questionnaire asking his position—when you are not 
going to get many replies? 

Mr. Woot.ry. Well, we take the position in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Mr. Hill, that it is our responsibility to present 
as many facts as we can through all of our various media to the farmers 
as to what the pros and cons are with respect to any referendum that 
is put to them for a vote. We do not take the point of view that it is 
our responsibility, we think it is improper on our part, to tell them 
how they are to vote. We just merely do everything we can to see 
that they understand that a vote is being taken, and that it is in the 
interest of everyone to know the issues on both sides, and we do 
everything we can to urge that they vote with respect to the subject. 

Mr. Hit. Have you any indications that would convince you that 
any of these questionnaires sent to the farmers are receiving more 
support, or more of the farmers are perticipating today than there 
were 5 years ago, or are we making any headway? 

Mr. Wooutey. I have no evidence that indicates to me that more 
farmers participate now than did at any time. As a matter of fact, I 
think that in the thirties there was a higher percentage of participation 
in the referendum at that time than there is now. Of course, I think 
it should be recognized that there are provisions in the procedures and 
in the law which exclude from voting a number of producers with 
respect to many of these commodities, and most of those exclusions 
we find ourselves out of sympathy with. I have particular reference 
to the 15-acre provision in the case of wheat. We do not think it is 
wise to exclude the farmers from voting in that particular instance; 
we would eliminate that sort of an exception. We also have the 
feeling in the Farm Bureau that any of these referendums are not 
adequate from the standpoint of allowing everyone to participate in 
the vote who is affected thereby. We have the feeling that whenever 
you take acreage out of wheat or cotton and that acreage can then be 
devoted to other crops, that farmers who are producing other crops 
also have an interest in it, and that by limiting the vote to just the 
immediate producers affec ted, that you thereby do not get a represen- 
tative vote. 

Mr. Hiuu. One other question, an idea of my own: Why should a 
sheep producer and a wool grower of a little flock of 10 sheep on his 
farm have exactly the same power in voting on a referendum as the 
grower in the West with a flock, we will say, “of 5 5,000? 

Mr. Woottey. Well, that question 
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Mr. Hit. He has little or no effect on the market if he only has a 
flock of 7 or 8 head. That would be just the opposite of what you 
are saying about the corn and wheat. 

Mr. Woot.ey. Well, that of course, involves a very deep-seated 
question of your philosophy as to qualifications of voters. Our 
basic philosophy is that everyone who has an interest ought to be 
permitted to vote, and the fact that that interest is a small interest 
should not be weighed against someone who has a larger financial 
interest. It may be that this small interest that the person has is all 
the interest that he has in any commodity, and it may be very im- 
portant to him although it is very small in terms of dollars and cents. 

Mr. Hix. Well, doesn’t your reasoning come from the idea that 
you are letting political issues affect your thinking on agriculture? 
Now certainly the people who produced the wool ought to set or 
influence the type of legislation. 

Mr. Woo.tey. Well, of course, Mr. Hill, when we—— 

Mr. Hitz. Now they do that politically, but certainly not in wool 
production because I can take 10 States, maybe not quite 10 States, 
and find 75 to 90 percent of your wool production. 

Mr. Woot.ry. We are not adverse to a requirement that is based 
on the number of head of sheep. We are not opposed to that. We 
think that that could be worked in. 

Mr. Hitz. That is probably the way it ought to be. 

Mr. Woottey. We are not opposed to that. We think it ought to 
be in conjunction with all growers, too. We think you could say- 

Mr. Huu. The thing that is causing my thinking, I will give you 
an illustration: The State of New York has four hundred thousand 
some acres of wheat, but they grow most of it for what? Feed. Then 
when it comes to a vote to control the price of wheat, which they do 
not er: in the market at all, very little, then you say to our growers 
in the High Plains and the western section of the United States, 
‘‘Well, here these little folks with 15 to 20 acres of wheat have just 
as much power at the ballot as the man with a thousand acres in 
Colorado or Kansas.”’ Now, just tell me a more unfair way of voting 
you could have than that? 

Mr. Woottey. We think it is an inevitable consequence of mixing 
up economic problems with political problems. We think that when 
an economic problem gets tossed into the political arena farmers 
must stand on the political effects as well as economic effects. This 
is a part of the problem on the whole farm program. How to recon- 
cile political and economic considerations when they both come 
together the way they do in the farm program. This is one of our 
real problems. 

Mr. Poaesr. Thank you, Mr. Woolley, we are glad to receive your 
statement. 

Mr. Wootuery. Thank you. 

Mr. Poager. Congressman Fisher must go to his own committee 
so we will hear from him now. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HON. 0. CLARK FISHER, 21ST DISTRICT, 
TEXAS 


Mr. Fisurer. Mr. Chairman, the hearings are about to conclude on 
the extension of the Wool Act, which was passed by Congress 4 years 
ago on sort of a trial-run basis to see how it would work. It seems 
now that practically all organizations dealing with this subject are in 
favor of it, the National Grange, the Farmers Union, the Farm 
Bureau, and most all of the witnesses, in fact in this committee all of 
the witnesses who have been heard here, are in favor of it. So ap- 
parently it has worked very well. This being a deficit commodity, 
this undertaking to stabilize it and encourage more production seems 
to have worked very well. 

There is one thing that I would like to point out in conclusion, 
reemphasizing what I said at the original hearings held about 2 
months ago, and that is the problem that has developed about the 
financing of the program. When the incentive payment program 
under the National Wool Act of 1954 was first proposed, it was felt that 
over the years an amount equal to 70 percent of the specific duties col- 
lected on wool and wool manufactures would be sufficient to finance 
the payments required to bring the national average price received 
for wool in the free market up to incentive level. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 limits the total amount of payments 
up to any date to the cumulative total of that amount from January 1, 
1953, to the same date. Only 70 percent was taken so as not to inter- 
fere with the 30 percent appropriated for use under section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. No one wanted to disturb that, of 
course. Seventy percent of the specific duties only were taken be- 
cause in 1954 it was thought that such a portion would be adequate 
even though the specific duties constitute only about two-thirds of 
all duties collected on imports of wool and wool manufactures. In 
addition to the specific duties, there are the ad valorem duties. These 
are the duties collected at a rate in percentage of the value of the prod- 
uce being imported. The specific duties are the ones that are figured 
at a fixed number of cents per pound. Raw wool, for example, carries 
only a specific duty. Wool fabrics imported carry both a specific duty 
and an ad valorem duty. 

With the general decline in imports of raw wool in recent years, 
and the lower prices received for wool by domestic growers than was 
anticipated, it is apparent that the specific duties are insufficient to 
finance the payments required to maintain the incentive price for 
shorn wool at a truly incentive level. 

I think everyone realizes that if and when the act is extended 
provision should be made to provide sufficient funds for carrying 
out its intent, and we believe the logical method to do this is the 
amendment as originally proposed, about 2 months ago, which would 
allow the use of funds to an amount equal to 70 percent of all wool 
duties, rather than limiting it to just 70 percent of specific duties. 

I wanted to emphasize that, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, and I 
also ask permission to include that as part of my statement. 

Mr. Poaae. Without objection it will be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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SvuPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE QO. CLARK FISHER, OF TEXAS 


Mr. Chairman, at the time of the original hearings on the 15 bills pending 
before this committee to extend the National Wool Act of 1954, with the con- 
currence of the authors of all these bills, I propose to this committee 2 amend- 
ments. One would provide more funds if needed to carry out the intent of the 
program and the other would lengthen the period of time for which the act would 
be extended. 

Developments since the early February period at which these amendments 
were presented, together with later figures and estimates of need, indicate even 
more than before the importance of these amendments for committee considera- 
tion. 

In April, the first month of the 1958 marketing year, the average of prices re- 
ceived by growers for shorn wool was 37.7 cents a pound. After reaching 56.4 
cents last June, the reported monthly average of prices received by growers has 
declined to the lows of late 1955 and early 1956. The current market quotations 
at Boston are even lower—they are the lowest in 12 years, being down to their 
levels of late 1946 and early 1947. 

Prices for wool in the domestic market began to decline last June following the 
reduction of prices in the world market. Curtailed buying by the United States 
and Japan and uncertainty of demand prospects in the United Kingdom and 
France were initially depressing factors in the world market. Inventory ac- 
cumulation was discouraged by the increases in interest rates in both the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Subsequently, there was a further easing of 
demand for wool in the world market generally. 

Before the decline in prices began last summer, world production and consump- 
tion of wool were about in balance. However, after having increased for 3 years 
in a row, consumption began to decline in 1957 and by the last quarter was about 
10 percent below a year earlier. The rate of United States mill consumption of 
apparel wool has declined to less than two-thirds of what it was a year ago and 
is now about one-half of what it was before the decline in United States mill con- 
sumption began in the summer of 1956. 

Historically, United States mill consumption of wool has followed a cyclical 
pattern, the cycle being from 1% to about 3 years in length. It has now been on 
the decline since the summer of 1956. 

Wool prices in the United States are currently being unduly depressed in 
relation to prices in the world market by the combination of three factors—the 
cyclically low rate of mill consumption, the resulting high ratio of stocks to mill 
use, and the recession in general business activity. Wool prices have always been 
most sensitive to general economic outlook. Uncertainty on the part of buyers 
as to the duration and extent of the decline in business activity is doubtless a 
predominate factor accounting for the current low level of prices in this country. 

Even with the reduced consumption of wool per capita resulting from the 
trend toward lighter weight fabric and competition from the manmade fibers, 
the deficit situation of the United States with respect to wool is such that imports 
will continue to be required over the years ahead even with domestic production 
of shorn wool increased to 300 million pounds, grease basis, annually. 

Over the long run with the CCC-owned wool out of the picture and the United 
States continuing on an import basis, wool prices in this country will largely be 
determined by the level of prices in the world market. The major wool exporting 
countries whose national economy is largely dependent upon wool, have a vital 
interest in maintaining prices and from past history may be expected to take steps 
to prevent disastrously low prices for wool. Prices in the world market have 
declined to levels where steps are already being taken in New Zealand and South 
Africa to support prices. With any stability of prices in the world market, wool 
in the United States is in position to promptly reflect any cyclical improvement 
in mill consumption or in the general business outlook. 

Except for periods like the present which is considered temporary, the national 
average of prices received by growers for shorn wool may be expected to range 
from 45 to 50 cents a pound. At such levels, the annual payments required under 
the National Wool Act of 1954 with the incentive price for shorn wool at 62 cents 
will total from 40 to 50 million dollars. 

With these things in mind, I have worked up a table showing a projection of 
payments under the wool payment program and the duty collections which would 
be available through the 1958 marketing year with prices at approximately their 
current level. I would like to file that with the committee for the record. It 
should be realized these are projections and there is every hope that there will 
be an improvement in the market situation before the bulk of the 1958 clip wool 
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is sold. In such event, the required payments would not be as large as indicated 
in this table. 


Projections of payments under wool payment program and duty collections available 
for payments through the 1958 marketing year 





Average price re- Total payments Duty collections available 
ceived by producers for payments 
Period 
a Mohair Year Cumulative Year Cumulative 
woo 


7 1, 1953 to Mar. 31, Cents Cents 





stasis lain ected Ric edges cis cx tein inl ac Na a i a ae $68, 655, 000 
1955 marketing year-_.._.__ 42.8 182.2 | $58,000,000 | $58,000,000 | $31, 480, 000 100, 135, 000 
1956 marketing year-_...... 44.3 184.4 53, 100, 000 111, 100, 000 28, 157, 000 128, 292, 000 
1957 marketing year, pro- 

, lS eae 264.4 1 88.6 23, 000, 000 134, 100,000 | 5 23,390,000 151, 682, 000 
1958 marketing year, pro- 
aso hcsnscicnacnbune 3 40.0 50.0 | 470,000,000 | 204, 100, 000 6 27, 000, 000 178, 682, 000 








1 No payments were required on mohair the first 3 marketing years as the average price received by growers 
in the free market was above the support price of 70 cents. 
3 The average price received by growers for shorn wool for the first 10 months of the 1957 marketing year 


~~ 54.4 cents per pound. The actual average for the full marketing year will not be available until late 
une. 

3 Assumes some improvement in prices between now and March 1959. The average in April, the Ist 
month of the current marketing yl was 37.7 cents a pound. 

4 At $3,000,000 for each 1 cent the national average price received by growers for shorn wool is below the 
incentive level of 62 cents, the wool payments will total around $66,000,000. At $200,000 for each 1 cent the 
national average price received by growers for mohair is below the support price of 70 cents, the payments 
on mohair will total around $4,000,000. 


5 Estimated on the basis of imports of raw wool during the 1957 marketing year being about 25 percent 
below those of a year earlier. 


6 Assumes domestic mill consumption during the 1958 marketing year will increase to about 10 percent 
above that for the 1957 marketing year and larger imports will be required to supply such requirements. 


From these figures it appears that the total amount of payments required for 
the 4 marketing years under the National Wool Act of 1954 may exceed the duty 
collections available for payments through the close of the 1958 marketing year 
by around $25 million. Under the act the duty collections after the close of the 
marketing year and up until the time the payments are actually made can be used in 
figuring the total amount available for payments. However, unless wool prices 
improve or imports are greater than assumed in these projections, provisions 
should be made for additional funds to make the payments for the current mar- 
keting year; otherwise the payments may be unduly delayed. 

When the incentive payment program under the National Wool Act of 1954 
was first proposed, it was felt that over the years an amount equal to 70 percent 
o* the specific duties collected on wool and wool manufactures would be sufficient 
to finance the payments required to bring the national average price received 
for wool in the free market up to an incentive level. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 limits the total amount of payments up to 
any date to the cumulative total of that amount from January 1, 1953, to the 
same date. Only 70 percent was taken so as not to interfere with the 30 percent 
appropriated for use under section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Seventy percent of the specific duties only were taken because in 1954 it was felt 
that such a portion would be adequate even though the specific duties constitute 
only about two-thirds of all duties collected on imports of wool and wool manu- 
factures. _In addition to the specific duties, there are the ad valorem duties. 
These are the duties collected at a rate in percentage of the value of the product 
being imported. The specific duties are the ones that are figured at a fixed num- 
ber of cents per pound. Raw wool, for example, carries only a specific duty. 
Wool fabrics imported carry both a specific duty and an ad valorem duty. 

With the general decline in imports of raw wool in recent years and the lower 
prices received for wool by domestic growers than was anticipated, it is apparent 
that the specific duties are insufficient to finance the payments required to main- 
tain the incentive price for shorn wool at a truly incentive level. 

Demand for raw wool in this country is being restricted and hence prices to 
growers lowered because of the competition from imports of wool manufactures. 
So in figuring the amounts available for price assistance to woolgrowers, it would 
be only logical to consider all duties instead of only the specific portion of the 
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duties collected. This would increase the amounts available for payments by about 
50 percent. 

I think everyone realizes that if and when the act is extended provisions should 
be made to provide sufficient funds for carrying out its intent and we believe the 
logical method to do this is the amendment as originally proposed which would 
allow the use of funds up to an amount equal to 70 percent of all wool duties, 
rather than limiting it to just 70 percent of specific duties. 

At this point, I would like to present to the committee a table showing the ad 
valorem amounts of duties collected as well as the specific duties. 


EL LL ne 


Duties collected on wool and wool manufactures imported into the United States 






































: 
! [In thousands of dollars] 
i Items |Items with com-| Items | Total duties collected 70 percent of 
; with pound duties | with duties collected 
Period specific ad sind iieataeteaed 
duties valorem 
only |Specific| Ad only |Specifice} Ad Total | Total | Specific 
| valorem prapareme only 
ES eee 63, 826 | 1 3, 233 9, 200 5, 150 | 67,059 | 14,350 | 81,409 | 56, 986 46, 941 
| DR uattetuatiata caus as cake 42,752 | 13,011 8, 569 3, 708 | 45,763 | 12,277 | 58,040 | 40, 628 32, 034 
j See, UU ULE 5, 527 | 73, 667 | 20,627 | 94,294 | 66,006 51, 567 
{ See kA be 8) 6, 116 | 76, 938 26, 232 |103,170 | 72,219 53, 857 
' atnce teres aoundiodeies 66, 501 | 18,396 | 23, 897 4,828 | 74,897 | 28,725 |103, 622 | 72, 535 52, 428 
i ON a i a cea eel 43,732 | 27,001 | 19,926 5,110 | 50,733 | 25, 036 75, 769 | 53, 038 35, 513 
icin os Senpleeidemaiammie tae 5, 399 | 15, 647 4,716 | 36,272 | 20, 363 | 56,635 | 39, 644 25, 390 
1955, January to March..-.--| 9,891 1, 184 3, 280 1, 303 | 11,075 4, 583 | 15,658 | 10, 961 7, 752 
1955 marketing year, total _- -| 36,691 | 8,281 | 22,195 | 6,405 | 44,972 | 28,600 | 73,572 | 51,500] 31, 480 
1956 marketing year: 
April 1956 enangeestenen 3, 106 833 1, 990 488 3, 939 2, 478 6, 417 4, 492 2, 757 
TT avastamcanicent Sain 1,095 | 2, 540 517 4,986 | 3,057 8, 043 5, 630 3, 490 
; I ii a neaeaed 2, 270 1, 027 2, 436 320 3, 297 2,756 | 6,053 4, 237 2, 308 
j July 1956 -_....- eee 2,352 | 1,086] 2,931 634 | 3,438 | 3,465 | 6,903] 4,832] 2,407 
August 1956_.........--- 2, 334 1, 038 2, 830 501 3, 37 3,331 | 6,703 4, 692 2, 360 
September 1956. .----- -| 1,670 591 2, 362 566 2, 261 2,928 | 5,189 3, 632 1, 583 
October 1956 ___....-..- 1, 873 1, 134 3, 051 697 3, 007 3, 748 6,755 | 4,728 2, 105 
| November 1956. -..-....-- | 1,818 766 2, 311 464 2, 584 2,775 5, 359 3, 751 1, 809 
December 1956__......-- 2, 159 296 938 579 2, 455 1,517 3, 972 2, 780 1,718 
January 1957_.........-- 3, 232 946 2, 451 468 4, 178 2,919 7, 097 4, 968 2, 925 
February 1957. ~-.-.-.--- 2,711 465 1, 230 493 3, 176 1, 723 4, 899 3, 429 2, 223 
|. ee -| 2,645 888 2, 190 639 | 3,533 | 2,829 | 6, 362 4, 453 2, 473 
ES cwntodn cede 30,061 | 10,165 | 27,260 | 6,266 | 40,226 | 33, 526 | 73, 752 | 51,626 | 28, 157 
1957 marketing year: 
April 1057........ nth ae 905 2, 219 482 3, 284 2, 701 5, 985 4, 190 2,2 
} Be cnvecnee soul ae 1, 052 2, 549 513 | 3,267 3, 062 6, 329 4, 430 2, 287 
EE Ea cecwp an cannnsta 2, 136 980 2, 448 343 3, 116 2, 791 5, 907 4, 135 2, 181 
ae 1, 983 1, 524 4, 168 722 3, 507 4, 890 8, 397 5, 878 2, 455 
ES Bi ictckenscencs 2,018 672 2, 363 516 2, 690 2, 879 5, 569 3, 898 1, 883 
i September 1957. .-...-..-- 1, 963 522 1, 833 653 2, 485 2, 486 4, 971 3, 480 1, 740 
October 1967. .......... 1, 759 535 1, 934 737 2, 204 2, 671 4, 965 3, 476 1, 606 
November 1957--..-..--- 1, 368 343 1, 185 564 1,711 1, 749 3, 460 2, 422 1, 224 





| Seti Dahlia ahah lain ea ch css 


o- pee on the basis of 26.0 percent, theaverage of compound duties collected from Jan. 1, 1953, through 
ar. 31, 1956. 


Ps pemated on the basis of 26.3 percent, the average of compound duties collected during the first 6 months 
of 1954. 


Nore.—Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department. 


This table shows that the amendment would make available approximately 
50 percent more funds than under the present language of the act, in the event it 
was needed. 

The second amendment proposed to your committee earlier would remove the 
4-year limit on the operation of the act. 

The incentive payment program under the National Wool Act is proving to be 
a sound solution to the special problem of wool and it really should be continued 
without termination date. Due to the longtime nature of sheep and wool pro- 
duction, woolgrowers must be assured of the continuance of such price assistance 
over a period of years in order for them to maintain and increase their production 
in accord with the intent of the act. Farmers or ranchers cannot afford to go into 
sheep or wool production for a short period as they can in the case of crops. There 
is a problem of obtaining breeding stock and arranging for the grazing and main- 
tenance for the animals the year round. 
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Any limitation on the period of the program tends to detract from the incentive 
price as an incentive for increased production just like at the present time. There 
will be some uncertainty on the part of growers as to whether to retain more of 
their ewe lambs for breeding stock until they know definitely whether the incentive 
program on shorn wool is to be continued beyond March 31, 1959. 

In order to maintain the gains toward increased wool production already under 
way, an incentive price for the 1959 marketing year which begins next April 
must be announced this summer. Otherwise, our domestic wool growers will 
figure that they cannot count upon more than the free market price for their 
wool a*ter March 31, 1959, when the authority for incentive payments under the 
present act expires. Without assurance of continuance of an incentive level, 
they will not have the confidence to retain ewe lambs for breeding stock. 

Increases in sheep and wool production due to the very nature of the enter- 
prise can be only gradual even under the most favorable conditions. Con- 
sidering the time it takes to hold back more ewe lambs for breeding and getting 
those lambs into production, a 3- or 4-percent increase annually is about all that 
can be expected in practical operations. Raising more sheep is not like raising 
more wheat where the seeding of 1 more bushel of wheat can result in 30 or 40 
more bushels within a few months. 

Due to the longtime nature of the sheep and wool enterprise, a continuing 

rogram is essential to give growers the confidence needed for them to make plans 
or increasing wool production. The incentive price must be announced at the 
time they are deciding whether or not to hold back their ewe lambs for future 
breeding purposes and thus long before the increased production from those lambs 
will reach the market. 

I respectfully, therefore, urge this committee assist the sheepmen of the United 
States by providing as early an extension of the National Wool Act as is possible. 

In closing, I would like to direct my remarks to some considerable comment 
made yesterday at the hearing as to whether or not the Wool Act was working 
comand the goal of increased production. 

According to latest estimates, domestic production of shorn wool last year 
totaled 235 million pounds compared to the goal for an annual production of 300 
million pounds as the declared policy of Congress under the National Wool Act 
of 1954. 

With regard to the accomplishments of the incentive-payment program toward 
increasing wool production, growers did not get their first payments under the 
program until the summer of 1956. Furthermore, severe drought conditions 
prevailed in Texas and other important sheep. producing areas during the first 
years of the program. 

According to the release by the Department of Agriculture February 14, stock 
sheep and lambs on ranches January 1 were estimated at 27,390,000 head, or 3 
percent more than a year earlier and the largest inventory number since January 1, 
1953. Ewe lamb numbers increased sharply to 4,347,000 head, a gain of 16 
percent from a year earlier, and reached the highest level since January 1, 1952. 

The retention of more ewe lambs indicates that the incentive-payment program 
is encouraging growers to expand their sheep and wool production operations as 
range and forage conditions permit in accordance with the intent of the act. 
There were increases in stock sheep numbers last year in 8 of the 13 western sheep 
States and in 21 of the 35 native States. 

Current reports on the prices being paid for ewe lambs and breeding stock, both 
in the western and in the native sheep States, show that the greater interest in 
sheep raising is continuing. The increase in sheep production contributes to a 
grassland agriculture in areas that have been producing cash crops in surplus, and 
is of benefit from that standpoint. 


Mr. Poagr. Thank you very much, Mr. Fisher. 

Is there anyone else who wants to be heard on wool? Does anyone 
have a statement they want to file or make? 

Mr. Hagen. | wish to ask a question- 

Mr. Poacr. We can hardly take the time, Mr. Hagen. Mr. 
Fisher is leaving for his own committee meeting, and the Dairy 
Subcommittee has to meet here. We have to adjourn. 


Mr. HaGen. Mr. Jennings raised a point the other day about 
whether there was any collusion 








Mr. Poager. There is no witness before us of whom to ask a question. 
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Mr. Haaren. Mr. Franklin is in the audience. 

Mr. Poages. Mr. Franklin is not a witness, and the Dairy Subcom- 
mittee is due to meet here. We have imposed on them too long. 
We simply have to let them meet. The subcommittee will now i 
journ to room 1308. You may come there and ask any question you 
wish to, but we have to give this room to the committee to whom it 
belongs. 

The committee will move into executive session in room 1308. 

(Whereupon, at 10:05 a. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session.) 


x 








